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OILS 


BY THE WATSON 
CRAFTSMEN 





Superb Tableware 

of 
HEAVY 
STERLING 
SILVER 






For more than fifty years, craftsmen 
of Watson Park have been the fore- 
most exemplars of the silversmith’s 


LOVELY . LOTGES 


“America’s most beautiful pattern” is 





art in America. From their creative 







the verdict of all who have seen the 






minds and hands have come many 






new Lovely Lotus by Watson Crafts- refinements in Sterling silver table- 






men. Here in the quiet grandeur of ware. Extra rigid knife handles and 






fine Sterling is a new type of beauty, the famous Watson super-finish on 






a wistful loveliness that must be seen every piece are but two of the many 






exclusive Watson features that add 






to be appreciated. 







intrinsically to the value and quality 
of Watson Sterling. You can see and 
feel the difference. Insist on Watson 
Sterling when buying fine tableware. 






Fashionable homes today have two 







sets of Sterling. Start your set of 






Lovely Lotus now. It will bring to It may be found only in selected 






jewelry stores in each city. 


White toda y fos ‘ 
BFREE BROOKE 


Illustrating Lovely Lotus 
pieces and giving prices 


your home and table a distinction 









that will arouse the sincere admira- 







tion of all who see it. For formal or 





informal entertaining, you may choose 





from an extraordinary variety of 






matching pieces, ranging from stand- 






ard luncheon, tea and dinner sets to 






delightful footed bowls and candle- 





THE WATSON COMPANY 


32 WATSON PARK 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 






sticks and special service pieces. Get 






details from your own jeweler or write 






for free booklet. 







WATSON STERLING FLATWARE om : oe alae PRIVATE SILVERSMITH’S SERVICE 






Whether you prefer a simple Colonial pattern ‘ You may now engage. the personal —— 
or an ornate period design, you will find it of @ private silversmith at Watson Park. 
‘ 2 sen. 7 Fine, unduplicated Exemplar Sterling | silver 






in Watson Sterling. See the patterns shown 
below at your jeweler’s or write us and we 
will gladly send you an illustrated booklet 
showing sets, individual pieces and prices. 






services or single pieces fashioned especially 
for you. Get details from your jeweler or 
write, mentioning his name, for _ special 
brochure, “Private Silversmiths.” 








Priscilla 
hn Adam Alden ribor | i Rochambeau Navarre 
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March 27, 1933 TIME 


Do BIG NIGHTS worry you? 
; When everybody’s happy and the fun’s at its height, do you feel 


out of the picture? Do you start wondering about the next morning? 
And holding back on the cigarettes? ... You should hear them call for 
Spuds at New York night clubs! Enjoyment doesn’t ebb, no matter 


how many yousmoke... and there’s no smoke-hangover on the day after. 
yy g y 





FIRST-IN-THE-MORNING AND LAST-AT-NIGHT...\any Spud fans “dis- 


covered” Spud at parties. A heavy smoking session ... yet Spud’s cool, 
clean taste never failed them. No wonder they said, “Good for parties, good 
for always,” and switched to Spud altogether! Have you discovered Spud 
yet? Enjoy your fragrant tobacco to the full . . .and cool, clean taste along with 


it. Mouth-happiness! The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 15c 


(25¢ IN CANADA) 
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CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE - 


Mimeograph Duplicating 
Machines and Supplies 


Ail Mimeographs 

and Mimeograph 
supplies, inciuding 
Mimeograph 
Mimeotype stencil 

paper, Mimeograph ink, 
only by the following 
dealer. ; 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
® Franklin. .WA shington-7245 





etc., sold 
authorized 


DICK A 











al Wa 


| Co 
aR Kolfer av. . Rt veside-5055 


Buffalo ey Water Co - 
ine t Springs Arkansas 
oa xis ss CL eveland-2704 | 
Crazy © ns bldg. .WA shington-0714 | 
Electro inc 
Te Water 


nating Acidity 


Eg ¥ 
GR ant-8895 


Whether you’re looking for 
a dealer who sells Friendly 
Five shoes, for Oldsmobile 
service, for a ton of Jeddo- 
Highland coal, or for a Strom- 


berg-Carlson radio — your 
classified telephone book 
will tell you the answer. 


Look for the trade name 
of the brand you want. Un- 
derneath that name you'll 
find a list of local dealers or 
agents — authorized dealers 
that the manufacturer him- 
self recommends. 


“WHERE TO 
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Democratic Blow-up 
Sirs: 

I read with a great deal of interest 
excellent article concerning my Colleague, Hon. 
Lewis W. Douglas, of Arizona, the new director 
of the budget (Time, March 6). 

Like every other member of the House, I feel 
that Mr. Douglas is entitled to all the credit 
for the accomplishments mentioned in_ this 
article. As a member of the Republican ball 
team, however, I desire to take exception to the 
statement that he pitched the Democratic “nine” 
to a victory over the Republicans last year. 

Mr. Douglas did pitch a fine game for six 
innings, managing to hold us scoreless. However, 
after leading at 5—o for six innings, the entire 
Democratic team “blew up” and in the last three 
innings, the Republicans made a total of 20 
runs, the final score being 20--5. 

We Republicans have so little left to talk 
about I felt that it would be in order to make 
this correction, so as to keep the records 
straight. 


your 


Frep A. Hartley JR. 
8th Dist. New Jersey 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 
Doctor 
Sirs: 

My friends’ and gestures behoove 
me to inquire regarding the whereabouts of my 
namesake whose financial embarrassment was 
narrated under “Relief,” March 13 issue. 

Dr. Jonn DoctTer 


associates’ 


Racine, Wis. 

Trme’s honest but financially hard- 
pressed John Doctor is the allegorical 
cousin of John Citizen, John Taxpayer, 
John Farmer. He lives everywhere in the 
U. S.—Eb. 


Gripping Events 
Sirs: 

. Although I heard President Roosevelt's 
inaugural address and have read almost countless 
columns of news in the your radio re- 
enactment of the gripping events of the past 
week held me spellbound. Furthermore, my 
children, who are still too young to read the 
newspapers, listened attentively to last Friday 
evening’s program. heir comments showed 
that they were keenly interested. No doubt the 
same thing occurred in millions of homes 
throughout the country. You rendered on that 
occasion, and are rendering right along, a splendid 
public service. . 


press, 


LAWRENCE F. QUIGLEY 


Mayor 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Sirs: 
On last Friday I was, as is my custom, 
listening with my usual rapt attention to the 
“March of Time.” At 5:54 p. m.--P. S. T 


it was suddenly interrupted by a violent quake, 
not my first, for I have experienced several in 
the past 22 years. I anticipated at least some 
disturbance in Radio-station K. H. J. which, 
as an associated Columbia station was_ broad- 
casting your wonderful program. While others 
promptly hastened from the premises I hastily 
began dialing for some report upon the quake. 
I found I could pick up a number of stations 


There is 
only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 

| price is NAME 


ADDRESS 








northwest—and east of my location. But I did 
not pick up any south of me & so radio enabled 
me, in a very amateurish way, to determine that 
whatever disturbance had taken place was prob- 
ably south of Pasadena and (because of the 
interruption to Los Angeles stations) might have 
affected Los Angeles to a serious extent. Pres- 
ently I picked up a station west of me announc- 
ing that they were making strenuous effort to 
ascertain the extent of the disturbance. Shortly 
after we were informed of the Long Beach 
catastrophe. Then the air was quickly filled 
with exciting calls... . 
CiiFForD C. McINTyreE 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Time was marching on in full stride at our 
house last night when—without a ‘Company 
halt!” and the required two paces—Time 
stopped its march and the house began. Like- 
wise everything in the house and the world in 
general outside. And believe me, gentlemen, 
there’s a great and moving difference between 
marching Time and waltzing real estate! 

Anyhow you provided a grand overture for 
the main show, and now that the debris is swept 
up and the chimney patched, I ask—do we get 
that last 7 minutes (5:53 p-6 p. P. S. T.) 
that we missed or must it too be listed with 
the casualties? 

Give us Time to blow the man down! 


E. R. CARTER 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


Sirs: 

... The scene to be carried in your mind 
is a large drug store with a 54 ft. ceiling, large 
drop lights hanging from the ceiling, several 
show cases filled with bottles of perfume etc. A 
group of about seven or eight seated in the usual 
Friday evening position listening to the “March 
of Time.” How we were all enjoying the pro- 
gram when all of a sudden the program stops 
the lights go out a rattle is heard, the floor 
begins to sway, the lights swing from one side 
to another like the pendulum on a huge clock, 
glass is breaking, bottles are falling everywhere, 
We try to reach the door but the floor is sway- 
ing so that progress seems very slow. ... 
Mrs. Oscar WIENER 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sirs: 
Friday night at 5:55 we were listening to 


5 
the March of Time. At 5:56 we thought it 
was the beginning of the end, for one terror 
stricken moment. . . 

We were at dinner and outside the dog 
started howling, Peg and her pup Punch: they 
wouldn’t stop, wouldn’t quiet down. Suddenly 
the table heaved and things started falling of 
the walls onto the floor: the lights dimmed. and 
The March of Time went off the air. Frightened, 
my mother looked at me and stuttered: “Earth 


quake.”’. 
Wm. Haptey Jr 
Placentia, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Eye witness to the earthquake. T am thank- 
ful to Time that I am able to write this letter 
Only that I waited in my home to listen to the 
Time broadcast may have saved my little git 
and myself from serious injury or even death. ..- 


Roy E. Larsen 


CrrRCULATION MANAGER, TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 


bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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“OPEN THAT GATE!” 






7 g 
Zo. M4 e » " J ASU, ‘ 7) 
Now is the time when new methods must SH 
be tried, when new gates must be opened. ‘ ", pa VO cP3e 
Old extravagances can no longer be toler- SY FRU ONE? | 
ated. It is remarkable how many new uses Qe “en K 7 | 


for the Mimeograph have been developed 


Gl 





















lately. Its quick ability to reproduce all 






kinds of office and factory forms, bulletins, 






letters, charts, line drawings, etc., has made it a 






prime factor in the new economy. » » » For 






latest information write A. B. Dick Company, 






Chicago—or see the “‘Mimeograph” trademark 






heading in your classified telephone directory. 
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You’d say, “No Sale!” 
the same with 
any misfit. 


Wearing a misfit hat—the easiest way to 
become a comedian. But self-respecting peo- 
ple don’t do such things. And persons who 
respect their teeth, their looks and their 
health, don’t use a misfit tooth brush. Don’t 
risk a misfit. Tek fits. And you can prove 
why before you buy. With your thumb and 
forefinger you can form a narrow curve just 
like your dental arch. See how Tek fits it. 
Try the same thing with any other tooth 
brush. This proves Tek’s BETTER SHAPE. 
So even back of your front teeth—where 
tartar forms—you get the full cleansing 
effect of Tek’s springy bristles. These bris- 
tles are the life and power of Tek. Compare 
their staying quality with that of any brush 
you ever used. They are the selection of 
Johnson & Johnson research laboratories, 


with the whole world to choose from. 





Y 


mee 


Take a critical look at your tooth brush 
tonight. If it’s a misfit— it will pay you to 
replace it with Tek. Delivered to you Cel- 
lophane-sealed and sterilized. At 50¢, Tek 
is a decided value. Tek Jr. for children— 
or for dainty mouths—35¢. 


{ NEW BRUNSWICK { NEW JERSEY 





If you can’t do this with your tooth 
brush, it’s a Misfit. Tek fits every 
curve of your dental arch and 


like this back of your front teeth. 
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Friday evening and Time was marching on it sara 
I had intended going over to the store and 
Library with my son who had an engagement at 
six o’clock. We were just ready to leave the 
house when the Time broadcast started. . . S| 
was listening intently to all the news of the 
inauguration, Senate meetings, etc., etc., which 
are always so vividly portrayed in the Tie 
broadcast when suddenly my clock fell to the 
floor at my feet and the floor rose and fell like 
an ocean wave, the book case full cf books 
toppled over, plaster fell from the walls and 
ceiling, dishes crashed out of the cupboard: 
pots, pans, and food fell off the kitchen 
shelves. .. . 
FRANCES NEWELL 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Many people to whom I have talked were 
listening to your radio program when the earth- 
quake began. 

I am enclosing a dramatization of authentic 
stories of the Long Beach earthquake disaster, 
which I hope you will be able to use in your 
“March of Time” program... . ‘ 

EsTHeER S. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


SKYLSTEAD 





Excerpt: 
“TIME MARCHES ON!!!!!! 
“It is Friday, March 10, 5:55 p. m. In the 


residential section of Long Beach, Calif. many 
citizens are clustered about the radio. ‘The 
Time’ broadcast is about to end. A deafening, 
ominous thunder drowns the voice of the 
announcer! The earth rocks, heaves and rolls 
with violent force! (voices scream, ‘EARTH- 
QUAKE’!!!!!)... .” 

Parts of Reader Skylstead’s authentic 
report were incorporated in last week's 
closing March of Time. Herewith all | 
thanks to many another Californian who / 
contributed a dramatization of the earth- 


quake.—Eb. 


Sirs: 
EXTEND APPRECIATION FOR  PRO- 
VIDING A SPLENDID PROGRAM. PLEASE 


YOUR RETURN. 
E. Hector Coates III 


ADVISE 


Chicago, IIl. 
To any reader or listener so requesting, 
Tim_E will gladly communicate its plans, 


‘T: I 
to 








when completed, for the resumption of cleanli 
the March of Trme.—Ep. dh f 
Undeserved nals 
Sica: Ameri 

You do not deserve that I renew my sul al ; 
scription, considering that your publication was almost 
the only one in the U. S. that ignored my aute- «Ww 
biography, The Adventures of a Novelist. Hov- 
ever, perhaps it is as well as no doubt you would We've 
have said something nasty about it. : 

And, as I find Time both amusing and in istenc 
structive—herewith my cheque. . 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON Uncle 


San Francisco, Calif. of pern 


“ Mu 


of some 





— 
Kansas Basketball 
Sirs: 
As an ardent reader of Time may I voice 4 











complaint concerning the insignificant Sports to the 
section report (Time, March 13) of ‘ 
University winning the Big Six conference ba credit, 
ketball championship for the third consecutiv 

, y 
“ae ‘wenty 

Comparing the space given by T1ME to basket: help j 
ball activities of the various sections one would Cp in 
think the basketball played in the territer “Yo 
including Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Ok! 
homa, and Iowa to be of an_ inferior type Your ; 
ABSURD!!! ’ 

Basketball in this section is equal in sty'é glass, i 
and skill, if not superior, to that played in an) ears 
other section of the U. S. As a sport it closel fabric. 
rivals football in interest and crowd attendan¢ and 
—such is not true in the East or on the Pacil and st) 
Coast. 

The national A.A.U. basketball tourname! 

did not prove of sufficient interest to becom ‘oleae 
self-supporting until held in Kansas City, Me 


which has remained its headquarters. Winnets 
of the past several years have been teams Col: 
posed of players developed in this section 
the country. a 

Kansas University has played intersection 
game series with Notre Dame, University ' 
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PRO- of The American Laundry Machinery Company 
LEASE 
s III . . ¥: : , , oe 
‘T r 1s said that Cleanliness is next polished silver. You’re a 
vesting, to Godliness... well, we’re in the real asset to the laundry 
plans, cleanliness business. industry !”’ 
tion of ea , ; 
“We’re in it from motives of . . . 
profit rather than piety, yet keeping Monel Metal is an asset 
America spic and span has become to many another industry. 
my sub- : AP ‘ ; 
wd almost a religion with us. It is also an asset to many 
Yo “We make the machinery to do it. a home. Its silvery beauty 
d How- 7 d 7? 
yu would | ~~ We’ve made enough during the ex- cleanliness, great strength, 
and in- istence of our company to keep toughness, corrosion-re- 
pan) I g ’ : 
RTON Uncle Sam’s entire bundle in a state sistance and immunity to 
of permanent spotlessness. rust are ideal qualities for 
“ Much of this machinery is made sinks, table and range tops 
ae of something that was unknown prior and hot water tanks. 
vice 2 
= to the 20th century. We give you You find Monel Metal 
ansas / / 
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“YOU’RE GIVING US REAL HELP IN 


Kaping 
MCnCd 





from a statement by Mr. E. B. Stanley, President J 


credit, Monel Metal. For more than 


twenty years you’ve given us real 


used in industry for food 


handling equipment of 





Chan!’ 


— help in keeping this country clean. every kind, in hotels, restaurants and qualities... The chances are that there 
seri “You never stain or spot the wash. hospitals; in canneries and packing are valuable but undiscovered uses 
ior type. Your surface is always smooth as plants; for machinery of all sorts in for it in your own business. Drop 
ih glass, harmless to the most delicate steel mills and power plants; for valves us a line and let us tell you how 
it clos fabric. You’re easy to clean; tough and turbine blades...in fact, no other others in your particular field have 


ttendanct 








e Pacif and strong as steel; handsome as metal has its unique combination of taken advantage of Monel Metal. 

urnament 

» become 

‘ity, Me 

Winners 

ams CcoMl- : : ; 

ection Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an al- WANN ONE | E | ‘A | 
loy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and one- MONE) 

rsection®! third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, refined, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC 

ersity ¢ rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Spacious Luxury! 






Only on the BIG THREE 
will you find decks 


like these... to 


CALIFORNIA 


You’ll notice it as soon as you step aboard 
that serene air of spaciousness, the wide 
sense of freedom that’s yours on the giant 


liners of the BIG THREE. That is the real 


luxury of travel to California by sea. . . the 
roominess of the cabins, the large, inviting 
public rooms, the wide sweep of open decks 

. The Virginia, Pennsylvania and California 
are modern, turbo-electro steamships—over 


32,000 tons displacement—the largest in 
Coast-to-Coast service. 

There’s ample time to explore the two really 
7° 


of the trip to Cali- 
fornia by sea—Havana and the Panama Canal 


fascinating ‘‘high spots 





. Rates are the lowest ever. In addition there 
bs a 25% reduction for the round trip by sea. 


Around and Across America by Water and Rail 


Round trip from your home town and back. Take 
steamer voyage in either direction and rail the 
opposite way with choice of routesand stop-overs. 


PANAMA PACIFIC } ae 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan 


£ 
a ° - . » through your 
Ave., Chicago; 687 Market St.. San Francisco 
Other offices in principal cities. Agents everywhere. 








The amazing 


new Frigidairé...that uses 


— 


no more’electric current than 


one ordinary Evenvemeltite 


and the price Sis 


See 


a revelation! 











| lation Manager, 


Pittsburgh, Colorado University, Leland Stan. 
ford, University of California at Berkeley 

each time emerging victorious in the series, 
Kentucky’s 1933 championship team is coached 
xy a former ‘Kansas player. Former Kansas 


| stars attending Harvard’s Law School in 1930- 31 


organized a team and defeated Dartmouth, Har- 
vard, Rhode Island State, and others. 

May I also challenge your statement on p. 37 
concerning the ablest coach in the Midwest? May 
I nominate for that post and as one of America’s 
ablest basketball coaches, Dr. Forrest C. (“‘Phog”) 


| Allen, coach of the University of Kansas, 


Credentials: 

1) During the 13 years of coaching at Kansas 
U. since 1920 his Jayhawker teams have won 
the championship title nine times (from 1923 to 
1928 inclusive; 1931-33) against strong com- 
petition: have tied once (1922). 

2) No other team has won as many con- 
secutive championships in this territory—per- 
haps in any conference. 

3) Beginning in 1923 the Jayhawkers won 34 
successive conference games—an American col- 
lege record, 

4) A majority of the teams which have won 
the A.A.U. basketball tournamert have been 
composed of players developed by Dr. Allen— 
(The Blue Diamonds—Cooke’s Paint & Varnish 
Co. team). 

5) Dr. Allen’s book, My Basketball Bible, 
has had wide distribution and is regarded as a 
fundamental textbook by many basketball 
coaches. 

en) a 
“RED” CROMB 
President Class 1930 
U. of Kansas 
Kansas City, Mo. 


eeeeer Eee 
Hale Hollywood C. C. 
Sirs: 

I represent Hollywood Country Club, Holly- 
wood, Calif., and wish to direct your attention 
to an article which appeared in your Feb, 6 
issue under the heading of “Bankrupt Clubs” 
which in so far as it applies to Hollywood 
Country i. reads as follows: “Other well 
known U, clubs which have gone bankrupt 
or Misbanded in the last two years: . . . Holly- 
wood Country Club. 

This statement is absolutely untrue. Holly- 
wood Country Club has neither disbanded nor 
is it a bankrupt, but on the contrary has always 
discounted its bills and has no overdue accounts 
at the present time. It is true that on or about 
July :. £023, Hollywood Country Club trans 
ferred all of its assets, business and good will 
to Hollywood Golf & Country Club, a new cor 
poration, This was done with the consent of the 
membership for the principal purpose of reliev- 
ing all members of any possible membership 
liability and danger of assessments. .. 

Ernest K. HARTMAN 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hale Sea Side Hospital 
Sirs: 
WE WISH REFUTATION STATEMENT 
lime, March 20] STOP SEASIDE HOSPITAl 
LONGBEACH HAD NO PATIENT NURS 
PHYSICIAN OR OTHER EMPLOYE IN 
JURED IN RECENT QUAKE. 
A. C. SELLERY 
President of board 


Sea Side Hospital 


Long Beach, Calif. 


TIME 
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8 to 10 specific lubricants ore 
required to correctly lubricate 
the modern automobile. Free 
wheeling, syncro-mesh and 
other mechanical developments 
have greatly complicated lubri 
cation requirements. 

Have your car lubricated 
where you see the HyViS Lubri- 
cation Cycle sign, High quality 
lvoricants, skilled mechanics 
and @ factory specified routine 
insure positive lubrication of 


every moving part of your car. 


TIME 


You can’t measure your oil bill by the 
price you pay fora quart of oil! Wear, repairs, 
low gasoline mileage and loss of power must 
be accounted for in the final figures. It’s really 
a waste of money to risk the inevitable con- 
sequence of so-called “cheap” oil. Particularly 
when you can buy genuine HyViS at a price 


reduced to fit your pocketbook. 


HyViS is the choicest 100% pure Pennsyl- 
vania oil—Super-refined by a scientific pro- 
cess that duplicates modern crankease heat 
conditions. Super-refining 


drives off the light non- 
lubricating materials which 


The Brand Hyvis 


gvuorontees 


Extra-High Quality 













™N 





remain in other oils and quickly break down 


and evaporate in your motor. Only those 


selected “lubricating fractions” which wear 
° 


longer, provide more positive protection and 


stand up under present day motor tempera- 
tures remain in HyViS motor oil after the 
extra Super-refining process. 

HyViS has greatly improved its guaranteed 
quality, which has always been recognized 
to be far above the average. Today it’s better 
than ever and selling ata price reduced lower 
than ever before. Ask your 
dealer for HyViS today— 


reduce your yearly oil bill. 





HYVIS OILS, INC. 


Warren. Pennsylvania 
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“WE ADDED THE TELEPHONE TO 


says the President of The Champion Coated Paper Company 


ss. . . AND IT BECAME OUR STAR SALESMAN”’’ 








ME 


OUR SALES FORCE” 


Long Distance and Teletypewriter Service spread fan-like from the mills and district 


offices of The Champion Coated Paper Company, bringing constant personalized contact | 


AMONG today’s successful concerns is The Champion 
Coated Paper Company, of Hamilton, Ohio. Since 
1929 it has increased its production capacity by 
nearly 25 per cent. 

Like other successful companies, Champion 
finds Long Distance telephone service one of its 
essential and profitable aids in meeting changed busi- 
ness conditions. “The telephone is in the position of 
star salesman,” says the President. “It is more im- 
portant than ever in keeping in touch with the broad 
limits of the national market. We have materially 
increased our use of Long Distance in recent months.” 

Executives of small concerns as well as large 
are using Long Distance to put new vigor into sell- 
ing activities. It is economical . . . savings in time 
and money can be effected in many ways. It meets 
today’s demand for speed .. . business men can visit 


with over 100 paper merchants and the customers of these dealers. 





any number of customers in minutes. It is persond- 
ized... friendly voice-contact is brought to transac 
tions between men separated by hundreds of miles. 
It is two-way . . . proposals can be discussed pro and 
con, and agreements quickly reached. 

Long Distance brings new economies and nev 
efficiency to every department of a business. Lt 
your local Bell Company show you how. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOV 
Typical Station-to-Station Rates 
From To Daytime 7 P.M. 8:30P.M. 
Boston Philadelphia $1.25 $1.10 $ 75 
Minneapolis Chicago 1.60 1.35 # 
Miami Atlanta 2.55 2.10 1.40 
Denver St. Louis 3.25 2.65 1.75 
New York San Francisco 9.00 71.25 5.50 
Where the charge is 50 cents or more, a federal tax applies as follows: 
$ .50 to $ .99, tax 10 cents; $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15 cents; $2.00 
more, tax 20 cents. 
TON 
} TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL (mB) 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
First Check 


With most of the country’s banks again 
open and off his mind for the moment, 
President Roosevelt drove the rest of his 
legislative program ahead at top speed last 
week. While eating a tray luncheon in his 
office he signed his $500,000,000 Economy 
Bill. His pen & ink thereby marked an 
historic transfer of fiscal power from the 
Congress to the Presidency. Heretofore 
Congress has appropriated specific sums 
to be spent as ordered on veterans and 
Federal employes. Under the new law 
Congress authorizes a lump sum expendi- 
ture, leaves it for the President to spend 
within certain broad bounds. 

By repealing the pension patchwork of 
years, the Economy Act permitted the 
President to divide the wartime sheep 
from the peacetime goats and pension 
those with real claims on the U. S. Like- 
wise he was free to hack all civil and 
military salaries 150%. Next step: issuance 
of executive orders establishing new pen- 
sion groups and putting cuts into effect. 

It took no Presidential prodding to get 
the beer bill passed by House and Senate 
(see p. 10). Fifteen days after the 
President's signature, legal sale begins. 

On Farm Relief, President Roosevelt 
met the first check to the galloping ad- 
vance of his program through Congress 
(see p. 11). The measure he sent to the 
Capitol started hemming & hawing by 
many a Senator and Representative who 
refused to consider it emergency legisla- 
tion to be passed in a race with Spring’s 
approach. Though its ultimate passage 
seemed assured, Congress was apparently 
determined to do plenty of amending 
before returning it to the White House. 
The real test of Roosevelt leadership 
would largely depend on whether the 
amendments could be held down to re- 
sounding trivialities. 

Next item on the administration’s pro- 
gram was unemployment relief. To Con- 
gress, the President sent another terse 
message. He proposed three types of legis- 
lation: 1) immediate enrollment of work- 
ers by the Federal Government in a “‘ci- 
Vilian conservation corps to be used in... 
forestry, prevention of soil erosion. flood 
control and similar projects;” 2) grants to 
states for relief work; 3) a broad public 
works labor-creating program. The Presi- 
dent estimated that given power to pro- 
ceed with his first recommend 
250,000 men would be put to work by 
early summer 


tion, 


@ President Roosevelt got only 45 min- 
utes outside the White House last week— 
a short motor ride with Secretary Mc- 
Intyre into Virginia. As swimming is his 


only exercise and as the Independent 
Offices appropriation bill carrying funds 
for a White House pool was vetoed by 
President Hoover, President Roosevelt was 
able to take no exercise. The New York 
Daily News (tablo‘d) started to collect a 
Roosevelt Swimming Pool Fund which 
last week, by dimes and dollars from 
“forgotten men” and school children, had 
risen to $7,236.35. 
@ President Roosevelt opened disarma- 
ment talks with Secretary of State Hull, 
Ambassador-at-Large Norman H. Davis 
and the British, French and German Am- 
bassadors. Mr. Davis planned to hasten 
back to Europe this week 

Untouched yet are War Debts which 
again come to crisis June 15, next pay day. 
Fresh home from Soviet Russia, for 
Ambassador to which he has been much 
mentioned in case the U. S. officially ad- 
mits that nation’s existence, Wisconsin’s 
sharp-eyed young Philip La Follette talked 
with the President for one hour. 


@ On their 28th wedding anniversary 
President & Mrs. Roosevelt dined two 
dozen, mostly relatives. Sara Delano 


Roosevelt, the President’s mother, went 
down from Hyde Park for the party. As 
it was also St. Patrick’s Day, the Presi- 
dent wore a green silk handkerchief em- 
broidered with “Happy Days,” a green 
carnation in his lapel. He told friends 
his green tie was worn out. 

@, Secretary of the Treasury Woodin was 
proud to report to his President that 
$1,831.815.600 hat been subscribed for 
the Tre2cu.y’s $800,000.000 offering of 
short-term securities for March 15 re- 
financing. Thus did the Administration 
handily weather its first test of financial 
confidence. 
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THE CONGRESS 


W ork Done 
The House: 


@ Passed (316-to-97) a 3.2%, beer bill 
by New York’s Cullen; sent it to the 
Senate. 
@ Adopted a_ resolution authorizing 
Southern California to borrow from 
R. F. C. for earthquake relief and repair ;* 
sent it to conference. 
@ Accepted (373-to-19) the $500,.000.,- 
ooo economy bill as amended by the Sen- 
ate; sent it to the President. 

The Senate: 
@ Passed (43-to—-30) a 3.05% beer bill; 
later accepted the House’s 3.2% limit. 
@ Passed (62-to—13) the House economy 
bill with 44 minor amendments (see 
above). 
@ Passed a bill by Arkansas’ Robinson to 
allow non-member state banks to borrow 
directly from the Federal Reserve. 
@ Passed a bill by California’s McAdoo 
donating $5,000,000 for earthquake relief 
in his State; sent it to the House. 
@ Swore in Montana’s Johy E. Frickson 
who resigned as Governo: to be appointed 
the late Thomas James Walsh’s successor 
by Lieutenant Governor Frank H. Cooney. 
Federal Judge George M. Bourquin of 
Helena protested the legality of the swap. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Another Roosevelt 

Talk that [President Roosevelt’s slim 
friend Vincent Astor would be made As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy was very 
natural. The master of the glossy white 
yacht Nourmakal, on which the Yresident- 
elect cruised in February, used vc b. ““om- 
modore of the New York Yacht Club. He 
donated at least $25,000 to the Roosevelt 
campaign. But there is a Navy tradition 
about having Roosevelts for Assistant 
Secretary. 

Last week Secretary of the Navy Swan- 
son marched into the White House and 
announced that he had found another 
worthy Roosevelt for the Assistant Sec- 
retaryship that was held by Theodore Sr. 
(1897-98). by Franklin D. (1913-20), by 
Theodore Jr. (1921-24), and by T. R. Sr.’s 
nephew Theodore Douglas Robinson 
(1924-29). President Roosevelt was said 
to have had no hand in the selection 
of Secretary “find”: Henry 
Latrobe Roosevelt. 53, a burly, round- 
faced onetime Marine Corps colonel. The 
President promptly made the appointment 


Swanson’s 


*Another disaster threatened last week when 
the Ohio river rose to the highest fl 
1913, burst its banks 


their homes, killed eight. 
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and just as promptly the Senate confirmed 
it. The Marine Corps will be in his 
province. 

The President and the new Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy are fifth cousins. 
Nicholas Roosevelt (1658-1742) was their 
common great-great-great-great-grand- 
father. Henry Roosevelt is a third cousin 
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Wide World 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Fifth cousin, fifth in the job. 


of Theodore Roosevelt Sr., their common 
great-great-grandfather having been 
Jacobus Roosevelt, grandson of Nicholas. 
Though closer kin to the Republican wing 
of the family, Assistant Secretary Roose- 
velt is a Democrat, has been acquainted 
with the President for years. After three 
years at the U. S. Naval Academy, he 
resigned to take a commission in the 
Marine Corps, saw service in the Philip- 
pines, Panama, Cuba, Haiti. During the 
War he was assistant quartermaster at 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. Resigning 
in 1920, he became European representa- 
tive for Radio Corp. of America with 
headquarters at Paris. His wife was well- 
to-do Eleanor Morrow ef San Francisco, 
daughter of a Federal Judge (no kin of 
the Englewood, N. J. Morrows and their 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh). 


PROHIBITION 

April Beer 

The prospect of “Beer by April” set 
the U. S. a-bubble with activity and ex- 
citement last week. Some bubblings: 
@ Already producing near-beer under 
Federal license, 211 breweries announced 
their readiness to swing into production 
of the “real thing” on only ten minutes 
notice. 
@ New internal revenue stamps for beer 
kegs were being ground out at top speed 
by the Bureau of Engraving & Printing. 
@ Newspapers and magazines started 
rounding up advertisements of beer and 


accessories. Anheuser-Busch announced a 


$1,000,000 advertising budget the first 
year. 

@, Department of Agriculture scientists 
reported progress in their fight against 
downy mildew, foe of hops. 

@ From Chicago’s Wahl-Henius Institute 
were graduated 24 brewmasters, the first 
class in 17 years. Orated Dr. Max Henius: 
“Make all efforts to keep the industry on 
the highest level, free from the fetters of 
politics and the saloon.” 

@ By working 24 hours a day a St. Joseph, 
Mo. factory was turning out ten tons of 
pretzels per day. Orders were two months 
behind. 

@ From Frankfort, Germany, arrived En- 
gineer Albert Fischer to show U. S. 
brewers how to put vitamins in their beer. 
Said he: “Ordinary beer has practically 
no vitamins and little food value. Ja 
—you can get fat on dark Munich beer 
because of its sugar. After three steins 
of regular beer, you feel bloated. Under 
our new process which half the breweries 
of Germany have adopted, you can drink 
five steins at one sitting and not feel 
bloated. Take a little rest, drink five more, 
still you do not feel bloated!” 

@ At Albany Emanuel Koveleski, presi- 
dent of the New York Bartenders’ Union 
(8,000 members) announced: “We’re all 
set. The bartenders will be all fine, clean, 
upstanding young men. They'll be classy.” 
@ In Chicago 741 hotels, restaurants, 
lunch rooms and night clubs were granted 
municipal beer-selling licenses. 

@ The National W. C. T. U. shrilled: 
“No nation ever drank itself out of a 
depression. If women take to the beer 
habit they have only to look at some of 
the beer-drinkers in the London slums to 
see what is ahead of them. BEER MAKES 
FAT.” 

@ Los Angeles Brewing Co. ordered 21,- 
600,000 beer bottles from Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. 

@ “No Help Wanted” signs were hung out 
by Philadelphia brewérs swamped with 
job-seekers. Press pictures appeared of 
huge crowds lined up for work before the 
Anheuser-Busch plant in St. Louis. 

@, In Manhattan the fashionable Waldorf- 
Astoria began to fix up a “tavern” for 
beer-drinkers. The Fifth Avenue Hotel 
planned to convert a restaurant into an 
imitation side-walk café and call it the 


Roosevelt Room. In Milwaukee where 
factory whistles and fire-engine sirens 
welcomed the return of beer the famed 


old Blatz Hotel revived its palm garden 
for German beer drinkers. 

@ Moaned Anti-Saloon League’s Francis 
Scott McBride: “The iron hand of the 
brewers is again in absolute control. . . .” 
@ In Brooklyn the Kings County Retail 
Stationery & Newsdealers Association 
protested any state distributing plan which 
prohibited beer sales at stationery stores. 
@ Manhattan’s Fidelio Brewery placed a 
lithographing order for 80,000,000 beer 
bottle labels. 

q@ “We'll be ready,” announced 
York’s Governor Lehman as the State 
Legislature settled down to enact a 
liquor-control law. Tammany Hall, caught 


New 


by an alert press trying to mix beer and 
politics, fell in behind the Lehman control 
plan. 

@ Missouri’s Governor Parks signed a 
beer bill under which the great St. Louis 
breweries could promptly open. 

@ The malt syrup industry started a drive 
to hold home-brewers in line on the plea 
that their domestic product was cheaper 
and stronger than the commercial article. 
@ From Florida Col. Jacob Ruppert. 
president of the U. S. Brewers’ Associa- 
tion, whose Manhattan plant is set to turn 
out 2,000,000 bbl. per year, announced: 
“We'll find the old saloon completely out 
of the picture. We'll find prototypes of 
the German beer garden springing up 
where your average New Yorker will bring 
his family. . . . We should and can have 
5¢ beer. ...I don’t see the racketeer 
and the chiseler as problems to be con- 
sidered. Their beer’ll be only a drop in 
the bucket.” 


From the moment President Roosevelt 
called for a copy of the Democratic plat- 
form, clipped out its beer plank, signed 
his name to it and sent it to Congress as 
a special message, there never was any 
serious doubt about the quick return of 
beer. Inescapable was the necessity for 
new revenue to help balance the Budget 
Estimate of the Government’s first year's 
income: $125,000,000. 

Hero of the beer bill’s prompt passage 
by the House was chunky Representative 
Thomas Henry Cullen from a_ tough 
water-front district in Brooklyn. A square- 
faced, hard-boiled Democrat, with a lower 
lip like Maurice Chevalier’s, he is the 





ASSISTANT LEADER CULLEN 
Beer saved his face. 


House’s Assistant Majority Leader. In 
disgrace because of his stand against the 
President’s economy bill fortnight ago 
(see p. 9), he retrieved some of his lost 
prestige by sponsoring the Administra- 
tion’s beer bill on the floor. By amending 
the Volstead Act the measure authorized 
beer of 3.2% alcoholic content by weight. 
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imposed a $5 per barrel tax, required 
brewers to take out a $1,000 Federal 
license. Re-enacted was the old Webb- 
Kenyon law to protect Dry States from 
Wet Shipments. 

Representative Cullen led off a three- 
hour debate by reciting the threadbare 
arguments for beer as a revenue-raiser, 
“a vital step toward prosperity.” Drys 
raged and roared impotently. Swinging to 
his feet Missouri’s stocky Claiborne an- 
nounced: “As a good drinking man I’m 
interested in this beer bill for drinking 
purposes. I not only want a good glass of 
beer but I want a good drink of whiskey 
and I hope the time will come when I 
can walk into a decent saloon and get 
both.” Then he sat down, chewed his 
cigar impatiently. 

The House passed the Cullen bill 316- 
to-97, with 73 Republicans going Wet, 
58 Democrats staying Dry. 

Before the Senate passed (43-to—-30) 
the beer bill, it made three changes: 1) a 
cut in the alcoholic content to 3.05%, the 
British tax standard for non-intoxicating 
beer; 2) inclusion of 3.05% wine, slipped 
in by California’s McAdoo despite the 
universal opinion of vintners that such 
“wine” would be slop; 3) a prohibition 
on beer sales to minors, which would in 
effect give Federal agents supervision over 
state distribution. 

In conference the House accepted the 
Senate’s wine amendment, the Senate ac- 
cepted the House’s alcoholic content for 
beer and dropped its no-sales-to-minors 
proposal. Thus a 3.2% beer bill was sent 
to the President for his signature. States 
in which beer sales can start: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Already the Anti-Saloon League was 
preparing to test the validity of the Cullen 
Act before the Supreme Court. Big ques- 
tion: is 3.2% heer intoxicating in fact? 
If so, the court would be inclined to rule 
that the law is unconstitutional under the 
18th Amendment. 

Beer of 3.2% compares as follows with 
famed pre-Prohibition brews: Pabst Blue 
Ribbon, 2.9%: Schlitz Pale, 3.1%: 
Anheuser-Busch Budweiser, 3.8%: Cream 
City Pilsener, 3.3%; Blatz Muenchener, 

$%; Hammond Muehlhauser, 4.6%. 


HOUSING 


Prefabrications 


Last summer much talk and thought 
about smart “prefabricated” houses was 
crystallized by formation of a new corpora- 
tion called General Houses, Inc. Last 
week FoRTUNE, reviewing dozens of 
Projects for using factory methods to 
Produce the “house of tomorrow,” re- 
ported the actual erection of two: 

General Houses. In Hubbard Woods, 
rlnge high bluff overlooking Lake 
] fan is an oblong dwelling, severe 
and clean as a pursuit plane. Puilman Co. 





co-operated in the fabrication of its steel 
walls, Container Corp. in the development 
of its insulation. It is occupied by Ruth 
Page, able modernistic opera and concert 
ballerina. Dancer Page’s husband is able 
Lawyer Thomas H. Fisher, son of Walter 
L. Fisher who served as President Taft’s 
Secretary of the Interior. Dancer Page’s 

















FISHER 


RutTH PAGE 
Her oblong is prophetic. 


brother-in-law is tall, yellow-haired How- 
ard T. Fisher, architect, who with another 
lawyer-brother Arthur, conceived General 
Houses, Inc. After it opens its Chicago 
World’s Fair exhibit June 1, General 
Houses expects to offer a five-room-&-bath 
dwelling, similar to the Ruth Page model, 
for less than $4,000. First dealer picked 
was in Oak Park, II. 

Prefabricators urge that their houses 
will not only be cheaper but as much of 
an advance over old houses as automo- 
biles are over horse-carts. And they need 
not be stylistically “moderne.” Ivy will 
cling to their walls. Their insides can be 
decorated, if need be, in the taste of the 
late Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

American Houses. In Hazleton, Pa. 
on the outskirts of the anthracite region, 
stands a neat rectangular little dwelling 
painted sky green and as simple as a candy 
box. Under its flat roof of rolled steel-&- 
aluminum are a living room, two bed- 
rooms, kitchen and bath. The cellarless 
foundation is aero-cement; the frame, 
steel; the walls, asbestos composition. Six 
unskilled workmen assembled it in a 
month. Its total cost, with heat, light and 
plumbing installed: $3,500. It is a product 
of American Homes, Inc. of New York 
which now offers a “line” of four pre- 
fabricated models costing up to $7,200. 
Architect is lean, towering Robert W. 
McLaughlin Jr. of the New York firm 
of Holden, McLaughlin & Associates. De- 
signer of swank country homes for the 
well-to-do, Architect McLaughlin has 
turned enthusiastically to prefabrication 
as a solution not only of the U. S. housing 
problem but of the U. S. architect’s em- 
ployment problem. 


AGRICULTURE 
Untrod Path 


“Deep study and the joint counsel of 
many points of view have produced a 
measure which offers great promise of 
good results. I tell you frankly that it is 
a new and untrod path but I tell you with 
equal frankness that an unprecedented 
condition calls for the trial of new means 
to rescue agriculture. If a fair administra- 
tive trial of it is made and it does not pro- 
duce the hoped-for results, I shall be the 
first to acknowledge it and advise you. 

“The proposed legislation is necessary 
now for the simple reason that the spring 
crops will soon be planted and if we wait 
for another month or six weeks the effect 
on the prices of this year’s crops will be 
wholly lost.” 

With these words in a special message— 
his fifth in eight days—President Roose- 
velt last week sent to Congress an emer- 
gency farm relief bili of staggering scope 
and potentiality. In an effort to beat the 
sun’s march north it had been hastily 
whipped together by young, diffident 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, by alert, 
dapper Assistant Secretary Tugwell, by 
wise, bespectacled Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
new economic adviser to the Secretary and 
by Frederick Lee, onetime lobbyist for the 
major farm organizations. At the Capitol, 
Representative Jones of Texas whisked it 
into his Committee on Agriculture, sum- 
moned his colleagues, slammed the door 
and settled down to mull over its com- 
plexities. 

First committee room leak: the bill 
will cost U. S. consumers $800,000.000 per 
year. “But,” explained Secretary Wallace, 
“that’s only a drop in the bucket if pros- 
perity is restored.” 

“A BILL to relieve the existing na- 
tional economic emergency by increasing 
agricultural purchasing power,” as it was 
labelled, did not attempt to do that itself 
but turned the job back to the President 
and his Secretary of Agriculture with pow- 
ers so broad that few could see their lim- 
its. Like the Bank Bill and the Economy 
Bill, it set up general principles and au- 
thorized the Administration to execute 
them. For tools the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was given his pick of Cotton Options, 
Domestic Allotment, Land Leasing. On 
him was conferred the awful power to tax. 
He was given permission to set aside anti- 
trust laws. He was given absolute control 
over the distribution of food from field 
to fork. 


Since Mid-1929, farm commodity val- 
ues have dropped 60%, whereas non- 
agricultural prices have declined only 
32%. The prime purpose of the Roosevelt 
bill was to pull farm prices up to the same 
level as other prices. Commodities selected 
for upping: wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, cat- 
tle, sheep, rice, tobacco and milk and its 
products. Picked as a standard to which 
agricultural prices were to rise to restore 
their parity with industry was the average 
pre-War level of 1909-14. Five bushels 
of wheat then bought a good pair of shoes 
which today cost nearer twelve. Secretary 
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Wallace, to be successful, must even up 
the following prices: 
Commodity Pre-War Average Feb. Average 
(In Cents) 


Cotton (Ib.) 12.4 5.5 
Corn (bu.) 64.2 19.4 
Wheat (bu.) 88.4 32.3 
FB tS ee ae 5.2 3.3 
Hogs (lb.) 7:2 2.9 
Butter (Ib.) 25.5 18.4 
Lambs (Ib.) si9. 4.2 


All methods available for the Secretary 
of Agriculture to up the February aver- 
ages to pre-War parity involved the pay- 
ment to John Farmer of a subsidy to re- 
duce his production, thus sending down 
the supply and up the price.* 


Cotton Options. The first feature of 
the bill was an invitation to cotton grow- 
ers to speculate on a rising market as a 
result of crop reduction. With R. F. C. 
funds the Secretary of Agriculture was to 
take over all Farm Board cotton, some 
3,000,000 bales. Cotton farmers who 
agreed to cut their production 30% or 
more were to be given an option on as 
many bales of Government cotton as they 
would otherwise have grown. The option 
price would be whatever the Secretary 
paid for the Farm Board holdings. Pre- 
sumably cotton prices would mount. Be- 
fore Jan. 1 the cotton planter would in- 
struct the Secretary to sell his optioned 
bales in the open market and he would 
collect as his bounty for crop reduction 
the difference between the option price and 
the market price. If the market failed to 
rise, the planter could let his option lapse 
without any liability. 

Rented Acres. Another crop-cutting 
device, endorsed by Elder Statesman 
Bernard Mannes Baruch, called for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to lease lands 
which farmers agreed to leave fallow. 
Previous estimates were to the effect that 
farmers would collect about $3 for every 
acre they left uncultivated, though the 
bill allowed the Secretary to set his own 
réntal. Conceivably a shrewd farmer 
could rent enough of his land to the U. S. 
to remain idle all year. 

Domestic Allotment re-emerged by ad- 
ministrative decree rather than by legisla- 
tive enactment in a provision for the Sec- 
retary to pay “benefits” to producers con- 
tracting to cut their output. Thus the 
farmer who whittles down his corn land 
and raises fewer hogs gets a cash bonus 
for his reduced hog production rather than 
rent on his idle corn field. 

Processors Taxed. Also provided was 
a means of raising the millions & millions 
to pay farmers for better obedience to the 
law of supply & demand. The Secretary 
of the Treasury was to collect a tax, fixed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, on the 
processing of wheat into flour, cotton into 
cloth, hogs into ham, corn into meal, milk 
into butter. This tax, which processors 
were expected to pass on to consumers, 
must “equal the difference between the 
current average farm price for the com- 
modity and [its] fair exchange value”’— 
that is, pre-War parity. Thus the wheat 


*Last 
estimated 


of Agriculture 
planting of all 1933 


week the Department 
that spring 


crops was about 3% under last year. 


processing tax last month would have been 
around 56¢ per bu., the cotton 7¢ per lb., 
the beef 2¢ per lb. Such taxpayers were 
made eligible to borrow the necessary 
funds from R. F. C. Processors of farm 
products for export were to get tax re- 
funds. If the public tried to dodge the 
tax on cotton, for example, by turning to 
rayon, silk or linen, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture might place a competitive tax on 
those substitutes. 

To club processors and distributors into 
line the Secretary could require each & 
every one to take out special operating li- 
censes from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. A miller or packer or spinner who 
failed to do so was liable to be fined $1,000 
for each day of his disobedience. The 
maximum fine on farmers who broke the 
Secretary’s orders was set at $100. 

The Secretary’s power to control and 
monopolize food distribution sprang from 
his authority to make agreements with 
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Wide World 


CuIcaco’s Corr 


“T have no feeling of elation.” 
(See col. 3) 

producers, processors and marketers in in- 
terstate commerce. He could summon 
packers, order them to pay not less than 
7¢ per lb. for hogs. If the packers con- 
sented to combine to up the market price, 
the processing tax might be waived. 

Interested Parties. The Roosevelt 
farm bill, so drastic in administrative pos- 
sibilities, immediately precipitated, hotter 
than ever, familiar arguments between in- 
terested parties. As emergency measures 
the President’s bank, beer and economy 
bills were practically undebatable. Farm 
Relief, a hard old rock on which three other 
administrations stuck, loomed as the first 
dangerous test of White House leadership. 
Most rural Senators and Representatives 
agreed that it was “a pretty good bill” but 
nowhere was there any red-hot belief in 
its magic. 

Consumer Appeal. Secretary Wallace, 
awed by the power that was soon to be his, 
tried to pacify city consumers by assur- 
ing them that better times on the farms 





would quickly be reflected in industrial 
centres. Said he: “In no case will there 
be any gouging of the consumer. We hope 
to revive the Wartime spirit in everyone 
to put this thing across.” 


STATES & CITIES 


Mulrooney Report 

Last week New York City had another 
chance to see how a gruff, sturdy Irish 
professional, up from the ranks, could han. 
dle its crime problem in a year of Depres- 
sion. Police Commissioner Edward Pierce 
Mulrooney issued his report for 193. 
Major crimes had decreased from 1931. 
Total felonies were 23,599 against 28,597 
Crimes of violence went down from 6,815 
to 6,634. There were 2,417 burglaries 
against 2,678 the previous year, 13,468 
grand larcenies to 18,077. 

On the dark side Commissioner Mul- 
rooney found that criminal age limits were 
still going down. More youths between 
16 and 20 were arrested (up from 38,959 
to 39,186), though fewer of them had com- 
mitted crimes of violence. Peak of the 
crime age lay between 26 and 30. Though 
there were eleven fewer than 1931's 489 
murders and manslaughters, the Commis- 
sioner viewed with grave alarm the pub- 
lic’s continued indifference and refusal to 
co-operate in bringing killers to justice. 


a  — 


Chicago Stop-gap 

Only once before in its 100 years nad 
Chicago been faced with such a problem 
as puzzled it last week. Without a Mayor 


it had no legal way of getting one. No | 


statute provided for succession or appoint- 
ment. A special election could not be held 
before June. Swiftly the city’s Demo- 
cratic machine went into action. 

First it had to choose a leader to fill the , 
gap which Anton Joseph Cermak’s deat 
had left in the party organization. As ¢ 
pected, 70-year-old Patrick Austin Na 
got the job as well as Cermak’s place 
the Democratic National Committee. 4 
crony of the late Mayor and of Illinois 
Governor Henry Horner, he _ has bee 
chairman of the Cook County Democrat! 
Committee since 1931. Irish and crafty 
always in a derby, he got his politica 
education in the old school, under the lat 
Boss Roger H. Sullivan. 

Leader Nash did not wait long to shov 
his hand. The City Council met to heat 
Corporation Counsel William H. Sexton: 
opinion on its power to elect a Mayor. Hi 
said it lacked such power. In the Morrison 
Hotel that afternoon Leader Nash ga 
Democratic councilmen his opinion: ‘! 
recommend for acting mayor Alderman 
Frank J. Corr of the 17th Ward. Now lets 
see if the new leadership will operate 
Meeting’s adjourned.” 

An hour later the Council met again 
The loud protests of Democrat John > 
Clark, insurgent opposition candidate, did 
him little good. Defeated on several tes 
votes, he and his 16 supporters refused t¢ 
vote in the final balloting. Nominee Cot 
was elected unanimously. 

Chicago and Frank Joseph Corr wet 
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as surprised as were New York and John 
Patrick O’Brien last autumn when Tam- 
inany Boss Curry threw O’Brien into the 
mayoral gap left by Jimmy Walker. Said 
Acting Mayor Corr: “I didn’t even know 
I was a candidate. . . . I have no feeling 
of elation.” Outside his own ward, where 
he has been Democratic chairman for 25 
years, few Chicagoans ever heard of him. 
Born in Brooklyn 56 years ago. he was 
taken to Chicago twelve years later, began 
practicing law there in 1899. He was As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel from 1923 to 
1931, is considered an expert on building 
& zoning laws. First elected to the City 
Council in 1931, he was called “inde- 
pendent, sincere, aggressive and a hard 
worker” by the Municipal Voters’ League 
when he ran for re-election. Asked last 
week about his private life, he conserva- 
tively divulged that he likes to play golf, 
smokes too much. 

Promising his party and city that he 
would not be a candidate in any special 
election, Acting Mayor Corr said he would 
adhere strictly to the Cermak policies of 
‘economy, retrenchment and good govern- 
ment.” Then he sat back to wait for the 
Legislature to confirm his dubious powers. 
With its employes still going unpaid, Chi- 
cago’s most urgent need is for cash. Until 
the Legislature acts. Acting Mayor Corr’s 
signature on $40,000,000 worth of tax 
anticipation warrants is worthless. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Patronage Deferred 

If politics is the art of getting people 
to do what you want, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt during his first fortnight in 
ofice performed as a consummate political 
artist. His frank, cheerful, direct meth- 
ods drove Washington correspondents to 
superlatives of praise. He had Congress 
eating out of his steady hand. In two 
weeks he put through nearly two years’ 
worth of important legislation. His smil- 
ing facility charmed even rabid Republi- 
cans. In a dozen days 14,000 laudatory 
telegrams swamped the White House. 
Catching the temper of the times the 
national commander of the American 
Legion tried to swing its 10,709 posts 
behind the President the instant Con- 
gress authorized pension cuts. 

But personal charm and persuasiveness 
by no means wholly explained Mr. Roose- 
velt’s wooing & winning the country. It 
would be grossly unfair to discount the 
genuine desire of the average Congress- 
man to be helpful in time of crisis. And 
where this desire was weak or the Con- 
gressman’s honest convictions obstructive, 
President Roosevelt held behind his back 
the most puissant of political weapons— 
Patronage, the thousands & thousands of 
Federal jobs the distribution of which 
Congressmen may propose, the President 
dispose. 

Such was the nature of the moment, 
the President could hold, had to hold, 
atronage in abeyance. There was no 
ume to haggle over the postmastership of 
Jefferson’s Gulch while all the country’s 
banks were shut. Except for top-notch 
positions (Time, March 20), a White 


House moratorium was declared on place- 
seeking. While it lasted, Democratic 
Senators and Representatives had to be 
on their best behavior—and in the name 
of emergency the President could con- 
tinue this moratorium until he got all he 
wanted from Congress. 

Tammany Hall furnished the first hor- 


rid example of what was in store for 
Democratic organizations that tried to 
buck the White House. On the first 
House roll call passing the President's 


vital economy bill, three Manhattan and 
seven Brooklyn Democrats voted against 
it. In the van of the opposition was 
Brooklyn's freck'ed Cullen, assistant 
majority leader of the House, who ex- 
plained that he had made campaign 


pledges against salary pension cuts. Said 
he: “I’m with the President 100% but 
I'd given my word to my constituents 


and I’m too old to go back on it now.” 
Boss John H. McCooey of Brooklyn, 














Underwood 


Underwood & 
FouR-IN-ONE FARLEY 
He denied a tiger its life blood. 


who is also a Democratic national com- 
mitteeman, publicly repudiated his Con- 
gressional delegation’s action, called its 
votes “asinine.” Boss John’ Francis 
Curry of Tammany tried to weasel out 
of a boss’s responsibility by saying that 
Manhattan representatives had not asked 
his views, that if they had, he would have 
advised them to stand by the President. 
The White House was unimpressed. 

Last week James Aloysius Farley ar- 
rived in Manhattan to consider Patronage. 
He is four persons in one: 1) the Admin- 
istration’s chief patronage broker; 2) 
Democratic national chairman; 3) New 
York state chairman; 4) Postmaster 
General. National Chairman Farley con- 
sulted State Chairman Farley and Broker 
Farley conferred with “General” Farley. 
Result: Mr. Farley alone will handle New 
York jobs. Pro-Roosevelt else- 
where needed to submit only one name 
for a job in their district; Bosses Curry 
and McCooey were told to submit three, 
with no guarantee that any of their can- 


bosses 





didates will get it. President Roosevelt 
had the Tammany Tiger, whose lifeblood 
is the public payroll, under his thumb 
and he proposed to keep it there. 

President Roosevelt’s control over 
Congress was so great that from one day 
to the next the members rarely knew 
what would be doing. Almost daily Vice 
President Garner, Senate Leader Robin- 
son, Speaker Rainey and House Leader 
Byrns marched to the White House to 
receive final drafts of legislation to be 
enacted. The President gave them only 
one piece of work at a time, thus keeping 
the public spotlight on immediate action. 
When the economy bill looked as it it 
might stick in the Senate, the President 
adroitly sent his beer measure to the 
Capitol to tread on its heels, force it for- 
ward to passage. 

Though King Caucus ruled both House 
and Senate majorities, Democratic insur- 
gency was not completely downed. In 
the Senate Louisiana’s boisterous Long 
kicked up his the bank bill, 
openly defied the President on the econ- 
omy bill Missouri's Clark, Nevada's 
McCarran and McGill also got 
conspicuously out of step with the Rocse- 
velt leadership of the Senate. The Presi- 
dent made no overt move to punish these 


heels on 


Kansas’ 


independents, was apparently giving them 
rope to And, realizing 
that his with the regular 
Democrats could not last forever, he de- 
cided to keep Congress in for 


Vor 
hang 


themselves 


“honeymoon” 


session 


other than emergency measures—-on 
banks, railroads, shipping, communica- 
tions. Muscle Shoals. etc. etc.—to get 
action while the getting was good. 
Boost 

Tammany Hall, whose James John 
(“Jimmy”) Walker was forced out of 


New York City Hall by Inquisitor Sam- 
uel Seabury, has been working with might 
& main for weeks to build up Mayor John 
Patrick O’Brien, Walker's gauche but ap- 
parently honest successor, into a respected 
character for next November's municipal 
election. Upon his success depends Tam- 
many’s grip on the city government. Last 
week Tammany received an unexvected 
boost when Judge Seabury told the Yale 
Daily News: 

“T think there has been improvement 
under Mayor O’Brien. Economies have 
been effected which never could have been 
brought about before.” 


Gettysboig Address 

At a dinner in Manhattan to celebrate 
William Randolph Hearst Jr.’s engage- 
ment, a memorable moment came when 
grey-haired Cartoonist Nelson Harding of 
the Hearstian Evening Journal began the 
“Gettysboig” Address as his good friend 
Alfred Emanuel Smith would have begun 
it: ‘“Fahscore ’n’ seven yeeuhs ago, are 
farthers brort forth on this cont’nen’ a 
noo nation, c’nceived in liberdy ’n’ dedi- 
cated to the prop’sition that oll mer're 
creaded equal ‘i 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Ramsay, War & Benito 


We can turn the tide of fear which is 
rushing in increased volume down the high 
channels of hisiory at this moment. 

—James Ramsay MacDonald 
(March 1933 

With observers in nearly every capital 
last week stressing the menace of today’s 
little wars* and the danger of another 
conflict between Great Powers, sturdy, 
Scottish indomitable James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald decided that the time had come 
for drastic efforts. Taking with him his 
Foreign Secretary (Sir John Simon) and 
an impressive retinue, the Prime Minister 
appeared at Geneva in the full panoply 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE. On his way 
through Paris he failed to persuade French 
Premier Edouard Daladier to come along 
—but soon after Mr. MacDonald’s arrival 
in Geneva, M. Daladier changed his mind. 
In Paris at 9 p. m. the Premier told 
the Press that he would not go to Geneva. 
By 10 p. m. wheels were turning under 
him, the locomotive chuffing, snorting, 
thundering off into the night with the 
Premier of the FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

“Justice or Destruction!” Apple- 
cheeked Miss Ishbel MacDonald was at 
her father’s side to keep him in the pink. 
Geneva cynics remarked that he had come 
to face “the most skeptical audience in 
the world,” the Disarmament Conference 
(Time, Feb. 8, 1932 et seg.). Admittedly 
one of the world’s greatest orators, Prime 
Minister MacDonald was never greater 
than last week. In his speech, which lasted 
an hour and 20 minutes, he ran the gamut 
from threats to wheedling, from sarcasm 
to good cheer—all with Scotch power and 
dignity. 

“Either Germany is given justice and 
freedom or Europe will risk destruction!” 
threatened Prime Minister MacDonald at 
his friend Premier Daladier. He explained 
that he quoted this threat from another 
“friend of mine whom I hold in the high- 
est esteem’—apparently the German 
delegate, Rudolf Nafolny. 

Wheedling, Mr. MacDonald called for 
“revision” of the Treaty of Versailles “not 
at the point of the bayonet, but at the 
point of reason.” 

Decrying the Disarmament Confer- 
ence’s 13 months of shilly-shallying, he 
cried, “You have done jolly little! ... 
Come on—get away from all these femi- 
nine follies. Get down to business! [Re- 
member] you are not manikins—you are 
men!” 

With good cheer the Prime Minister 
slapped down before the Conference a 
specific British Plan of some 10,000 
words, urged its broad acceptance, and 
concluded with the ringing words: “Our 
children will not think of the difficulties 
that beset us during the last year; they 
will only praise us for the successes that 
attended our efforts and the glory that 
belongs—that then belonged—to the Dis- 





*Such as the undeclared but bloody wars be- 


tween Japan & China, Bolivia & Paraguay, Peru 
& Colombia. 


armament Conference and its members in 
1933!” 

British Plan. In its 10,000 words the 
British Plan, submitted in the form of a 
draft treaty of 96 articles, proposes: 

@ To establish parity in home effectives 
(soldiers under arms) among France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Poland on the basis of 
200,000 soldiers each. This would mean 
doubling the present German Army, cut- 
ting down the others. As Colonial powers, 
France and Italy would have in addition 
respectively 200,000 and 50,000 “Colonial 
troops.” Russia, as the world’s largest 
country, would have under the British 
Plan 500,000 troops, representing a cut of 
62,000 below present Red Army strength. 
@ To limit mobile land guns to a bore of 
105 millimetres (4 inches) “for the fu- 
ture” —existing guns up to 155 millimetres 





Underwood & Underwood 


Peace Man MaAcDona.Lp 





“You have done jolly little! Come on... .” 


(6 inches) to be retained, larger 


scrapped. 


guns 


@ To limit coast defense guns to 406 
millimetres (16 inches), “the size of the 
largest naval gun.” 

@ To limit tanks to 16 tons each (largest 
present tanks weigh 81 tons). 

@ To destroy all prohibited armaments 
within three years after the coming into 
force of the treaty which would run for 
five years. 

@ To destroy enough military airplanes 
so that Six Great Powers (France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Russia and the U. S.) 
would stand on a basis of parity with 500 
each.* 

@ To provide that a breach of the Kel- 
logg-Briand Peace Pact “is a matter of 
interest to all parties ... and... that 
in the event of a breach or the threat of 
a breach of the Pact there is to be a con- 
ference between the parties if any five of 


*Latest figures for the military plane strength 


of the Six: France, 2,375: U. S., 1,752; Japan, 
1,639; Italy, 1,507; Great Britain, 1,434; Rus- 
sia, 750. 





them, including one at least of the Great 
Powers, so request.” 

@ Totally to prohibit chemical, bacterial 
and incendiary warfare. Moreover, 
“bombing from the air would be com- 
pletely prohibited, except for police pur- 
poses in certain outlying regions.” 

On to Rome! Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald, in a bold effort to forestall criti- 
cism of his plan, cried before he laid it on 
Geneva’s table, “Likely as soon as you see 
it, you will look at me with flashing en- 
mity in your eyes! JI will bear it—because 


I know that when you have slept over it © 


three or four days, when we meet I wi] 
see a very great change in your eye an 
your demeanor!” 

During the next three days Scot Mac- 
Donald & entourage paid a spectacular 
swooping visit to Rome—Dictator Musso- 
lini being probably the only person who 
might be able to win Dictator Hitler over 
to the British plan. Traveling on a special 
Italian train, the British party were 
startled near Arquata Scrivia when the 
electric engine got tangled up in the over- 
head wires, tore down 500 yards of them 
Rushing to the rescue, an Italian steam 
locomotive tugged the MacDonald train to 
Genoa where Air Minister General Italo 
Balbo waited at the controls of a big tri- 
motored Italian seaplane. Flanked by nine 
escort planes, they darted toward Ostia 
(the seaplane port of Rome). In top hat 
morning coat and carrying a cane, J] Duc 
peered skyward as Scot MacDonald, hat- 
less and tousle-haired, waved from th 
alighting seaplane. 

“Did you enjoy the flight?” asked Pre- 
mier Mussolini while roses were showered 
on the Prime Minister & Daughter. 

“Delightful!” cried Mr. MacDonali 
clasping Signor Mussolini’s hand for the 
first time in his life. 

For the next two days J] Duce spare 
only an hour or two at a time for is 
British guests, busily pursued his workin: 





routine, addressed the Italian Chamber. ' 


The Britons, left comparatively to then- 
selves (except at meal times when the 
were féted lavishly by the King, Queen & 
Dictator), seemed to enjoy Rome enor 
mously—especially the ruins. Sunday 
morning before g a. m. Scot MacDonili 
was seen prowling in the Forum. In order 
to keep up the banquets it was necessar! 
to censor out of all Italian papers the fac 
that His Serene Highness the Duke of the 
Abruzzi had just died in Africa (see p. 
32); otherwise the Italian Court woul 
have had to go into mourning. Finally 
Il Duce, after calling in the French & 
German Ambassadors, announced HIS 
PLAN. (He also announced that he ac 
cepted in principle and with reservations 
not specified last week Mr. MacDonald: 
Plan.) 

The Mussolini Pian which Italian 
hoped will be embodied in a four-powet 
“Treaty of Rome” between Italy, Britain 
France and Germany was kept dark las 
week except for the hint that it is to be 
a Peace Pact stronger than the Brian¢: 
Kellogg flimsy—but not rough. 

“We do not desire to impose any de: 
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isions on other nations,” said Signor ; ; 
Sitedlinl: aad Ric. MacKonald: wieesd FRANCE SPAIN 


exactly the same words. “We seek only 
to induce others to co-operate in estab- 
lishing peace in Europe for at least one 
generation.” This, if it can be done, will 
indeed be an achievement. As the Brit- 
ishers’ train pulled out of Rome, Ishbel 
MacDonald clutched a bouquet of roses 
given her by Dictator Mussolini, waved & 
waved & waved. 

Rushing on to Paris, Scot MacDonald 
prepared for a final conference with 
French Premier Edouard Daladier who 
had previously admitted to Paris news- 
hawks that he simply had no idea what 
Mussolini & MacDonald were up to. The 
state of mind in which Prime Minister 
MacDonald left Rome was exhibited when 
he cried: “We want a peace consummated 
by those whose nations are in a position 
to disturb it! I tell you we must act 
quickly but not be overhasty!” 

To Frenchmen the entire performance 
of the week was ‘“‘just what one might ex- 
pect of Englishmen and Italians!” None 
the less Premier Daladier shared the con- 
tagious feeling in Europe last week that 
SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. He 
gave correspondents to understand that 
what he will do will be to propose very 
soon that the French Chamber vote to 
pay the $19,.261.432 France has owed the 
U.S. since last Dec. 15. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Combs 


At the Spanish Embassy in London one 
night last week, Edward of Wales sat on a 
gilded thair during a function in honor of 
Vice President Julio Roca of Argentina, a 
friend of his Empire Salesman days. Be- 
fore him gyrated a sinuous Spanish dancer, 
her hair set with jaunty combs and a rose. 
As she stomped through a lively jota, one 
comb fell out. H. R. H. swooped it up, 
returned it with a bow. At the next paseo 
the lady with flashing eyes shook out two 
more combs and the rose. There were ]~id 
cries of “Que hombre! Ole Ole!!” Ed- 
ward of Wales refused to budge. 


CANADA 
Elevation 


Among lawyers puisne is pronounced 
“puny” and means Associate. Last week 
Puisne Judge Lyman Poore Duif became 
the Canadian equivalent of Charles Evans 
Hughes, through his elevation to Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
succeeding Rt. Hon. Francis Alexander 
Anglin, brother of Actress Margaret Ang- 
lin, who died recently. Even in Canada 
the appointment of pink & white Judge 
Duif did not receive the attention that a 
new Chief Justice in the U. S. would have 
Canada’s Supreme Court is the highest 
court in the Dominion, but Canadian sub- 
jects still have the right to appeal from it 
to the British Privy Council. Liquor laws, 
wage and labor decisions that take up so 
much of the U. S. Supreme Court’s time, 
are decided in Provincial Courts. Canada’s 
Supreme Court, like Canada’s Senate, has 
much time for contemplation. 


U.S. English 


Working overtime to smooth down 
bristling anti-French sentiment in the 


U. S., the French Foreign Office decided 
last week that better phraseology might 
help. From the French point of view, 
Paris grammarians solemnly pointed out, 
there are three major kinds of written 
English: 1) literal translations from 
French into what barely passes for Eng- 
lish; 2) British English which is objection- 
able to many U. S. citizens; and 3) U. S. 
English which, all things considered, seems 
best for use on Americans. 

“To meet the requirements of American 
psychology,” the French Foreign Office 
hired last week one- Leon Fleischmann, 
persuasive New York advertising writer, 
to translate all Foreign Office statements 








Keystone 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF CANADA 
. will have much time to contemplate. 


(See col. 1) 


into U. S. English before cabling them to 
the French Embassy and consulates in the 
U. S. Impressed, many a U. S. patriot 
hoped that the U. S. State Department 
would take heed, hire 100% Frenchmen 
to translate into 100°, French the often 
bewildering (to Frenchmen) statements of 
the U. S. Embassy and consulates in 
France. 

3est linguist in the U. S. Diplomatic 
Service is probably U. S. Minister to Jugo- 
slavia Dr. John Dyneley Prince who prides 
himself on being able to talk with almost 
any other diplomat in the latter’s native 
tongue. Once, at a Belgrade diplomatic 
soirée, Dr. Prince realized that he was 
stumped, could not talk to the Albanian 
Minister in Albanian. Casually they 
chatted in Turkish. Later the Albanian 
Minister said with difficulty to a U. S. ma- 
tron in Albanian English: “What a strange 
you Americans are! What a silly! You 
hire a Turk to be your Minister to Jugo- 
slavia! To me it is a sorry but I could 


not understand Americans yet!” 





201 tol 


While Madrid police were carrying out a 
government order to seize all copies of a 
local Fascist newspaper two things hap- 
pened last week. The Socialist Cabinet of 
Premier Manuel Azana received a vote of 
confidence 201 to 1, and Madrid youths 
marched through the Capital shouting: 
“Abajo con Hitler! Fuera con Fascismo!” 
(“Down with Hitler—out with Fascism!”’) 


POLAND 

West Wind 

Ultra-patriotic are the German inhabit- 
ants of Upper Silesia, who live along the 
Polish frontier and face the fourth largest 
army in Europe. Last week following the 
decree of President von Hindenburg mak- 
ing Germany’s old black, white & red tri- 
color legal again, they erected a flagstafi 
just six feet from the Polish frontier near 
the Polish town of Katowice, hoisted to 
its top a German flag ten feet long. With 
the wind from the east Polish guards 
scowled, but did nothing. When the wind 
veered west and blew four feet of the flag 
over Polish territory they telephoned 
angrily to Warsaw for instructions. 


GERMANY 
Scared to Death 


To say that most German statesmen & 
politicians outside the Government’s 
charmed circle were scared to death last 


week, would be understatement Panic 
made cowards of the bravest of brave 
German Socialists and Communists. Even 
Catholics trembled—except Dr. Hans 


Luther (see p. 17). It was accurately said 
that in less than two weeks Chancellor 
Hitler has reduced his opponents to a 
lower level of groveling fear than did 
Prem‘er Mussolini in the two years after 
the March on Rome, Oct. 30, 1922. 

The Fazts. In Italy Opposition Depu- 
ties kept their seats and voted against the 
Mussolini Government until June 15 
1924, when the “Aventine” Opposition 
withdrew. Since 1928 JI Duce has had a 
parliament made up exclusively of yes- 
men elected by the Italian people whose 
only alternative is to reject the entire 
slate of Deputies presented to them as 
candidates by the Fascist regime. 

In Germany last week—not two years 
but two weeks after the Republic “died” 
(Time, March 13) and before the new 
Reichstag met—nearly all Communist 
Deputies and many Socialist Deputies 
were in jail. The Hitler Government an- 
nounced that no Communist Deputies 
(even should they break jail) would be 
admitted to the Reichstag (see p. 17) 
Most Socialist Deputies were expected to 
stay away, lest they be harmed. The 
bravest Socialist (by reputation), Dr. Otto 
Braun, Premier of Prussia, once famed as 
“The Lion of Social Democracy,” fled to 
Switzerland where he was still so terrified 
that he telegraphed to Berlin his resigna- 
tion from the Prussian Diet and from the 
German Reichstag. 
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Previously Premier Braun & Cabinet 
had petitioned the German Supreme Court 
to declare unconstitutional the German 
Government’s seizure of the Prussian 
State Government (Time, Feb. 13). Last 
week the panic-palsied petitioners with- 
drew their petition—a great convenience 
to the Supreme Court. 

Suddenly Berlin police demanded the 
passports of two members of the vanished 
Braun Cabinet, famed Karl Severing, one- 
time Prussian Minister of Interior (which 
made him in 1920-26 and 1930-32 the 
head of Berlin’s and Prussia’s police) and 
onetime Prussian Minister of Education 
Adolf Grimme. The police said they 
wanted to “examine” the passports, re- 
fused to say why. Pale green with fear, 
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Wipow EBERT 
Her home was roughly rummaged. 


Herren Severing & Grimme managed to 
send their passports to the Presidential 
Palace, breathed a mite easier when they 
were able to say, “Our true friend Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg is holding our pass- 
ports as trustee.” 

“Mustard Flag!” President von Hin- 
denburg’s pompous State Secretary, Dr. 
Otto Meissner was once secretary to “the 
George Washington of the German Repub- 
lic.” its first President, Friedrich Ebert 
(died 1925). One day last week Dr. 
Meissner picked up his telephone, heard a 
woman’s voice weak with terror, the voice 
of Widow Ebert, a plump, pink, normally 
happy hausfrau. 

Some Nazi Storm Troops had just 
raided her apartment brandishing pistols, 
said Widow Ebert. They had demanded, 
“Give us your mustard flag!” (A derisive 
Nazi term for the now abolished German 
Republican banner of black, red & gold.) 

“We have no flag!” cried Son Friedrich 
Ebert Jr., trying to calm his mother. 
After huddling & whispering, the chief of 
the Nazi youths advanced upon Son Ebert. 

“Do you pledge your holy word of 
honor that there is no flag here?” 

“Ido.” 


“Search the place for arms!” 


After much rummaging the Nazis found 
a pistol belonging to Son Ebert and a per- 
mit to carry it which had expired. Scowl- 
ing, they departed with these trophies. 

Dr. Meissner, when he had heard this 
story over the telephone, rushed to Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg. Calmly Der Feld- 
marschall ordered a police investigation, 
dictated his “profound regrets for such un- 
chivalrous treatment” which were duly 
conveyed to Widow Ebert. Later Nazi 
Captain Hermann Wilhelm Goring, Minis- 
ter of Interior for Prussia (i. e. of police), 
apologized to Germany’s George Washing- 
ton’s still trembling widow. Safe outside 
Germany where he says he will stay “be- 
cause of Hitlerism,” Professor Albert Ein- 
stein read last week that his home had 





World 


Wide 
ENLIGHTENER GOEBBELS 


’ 


“You know me!’ 


been burst into and ransacked by Nazis 
who said they were “looking for arms,” 
found none. 

Flexible Instruments. The German 
press censor passed cables saying that 
Nazis in Potempa who took an unresisting 
Communist from his bed last August and 
stamped upon him until he died were last 
week pardoned, set free. Dispatches also 
passed the censor in which Jews were de- 
scribed as being commonly beaten by 
Nazis with an instrument consisting of a 
steel spring tipped by a small lead ball. 
The effect: maximum flesh bruises without 
actually breaking a bone. 

In Cologne several Nazis were inter- 
rupted while robbing a wealthy old Jew by 
other Nazis who tore the brown shirts 
from the Robber Nazis backs, reminded 
them that Chancellor Hitler has com- 
manded DISCIPLINE (Trg, March 20), 
restored the old Jew’s property, had the 
shirtless Nazis expelled by local party offi- 
cials and turned over to the police for 
what they were: burglars. 

Dare-Devil. In Munich dare-devil 
Count Anton Arco-Vally who in 1ro1g as- 
sassinated the then Socialist Premier of 
Bavaria but was set free in 1927, said can- 
didly last week that he now intends to as- 





sassinate Chancellor Adolf Hitler. Just 
before the Chancellor arrived by plane in 
Munich—traditional Fascist headquarters 
—the Count was placed in a cell, still 
firmly maintaining that he will assassinate 
Herr Hitler. Just after the Chancellor 
left for Berlin, Munich’s Police Chief 
claimed to have prevented an attack on 
Handsome Adolf’s life by three men who 
deposited three hand grenades and some 
ammunition near the Chancellor’s Munich 
home. “If a single shot is fired against 
any member of the new Government,” 
said the Police Chief, “even if it misses its 


mark, there will be unparalleled chaos and ’ 


the greatest pogrom which no authority in 
the world could prevent!” 


Death to Marxism! With Jews still 
being beaten and Jewish stores raided or 
closed throughout the Reich last week, 
non-Jews gradually recovered a feeling 
that any further Nazi violence would al- 
most certainly not be directed against 
them, unless they happened to be Marx- 
ists. 

“We are going to extirpate Marxism!” 
shouted Captain Goring amid applause 
from the conservative Pomeranian Land- 
bund. “I am going to keep my fist on 
the neck of these creatures until they are 
finished. We are not only going to ex- 
tirpate the pest but we are going to tear 
the word Marxism out of every 
In 50 years nobody in Germany is going 
to know what the word means.” 

Referring to past (not to present or 
possible future Nazi violence) Captain 
Goring said: 

“This Revolution differs from the 
[German] revolt of 1918 [which estab- 
lished the Republic] in that this one was 
conducted with discipline. I repudiate the 
charge brought against me that in m 
Essen speech I gave a signal for relaxing 
discipline, much less for plundering and 
the like. But this I emphasize, that ! 
am not so cowardly as to recoil from thi 
which Nazis have done in the exuberant 
of their feelings. 

“No, I acknowledge their acts as m 
acts! If they have made mistakes, thet 
it is their leaders, then it is I who @ 


book 


responsible. We have cleaned out Ger 
many !” 
Popular Enlightenment. Called th 


major 


youngest German ever to hold 
Cabinet rank, 35-year-old Dr. Paul Josep 
Goebbels (Ph. D.. Heidelberg) becat 
last week Minister of Propaganda an 
Popular Enlightenment, a Ministry which 
he promptly organized in five departments 
of nation-wide dictatorial power: | 
Propaganda; 2) Radio; 3) Press; 4) Gi 
ema; 5) Theatre. 

“I demonstrated to President von Hit- 
denburg,” boasted young Dr. Goebbels 
“how necessary it was to create such a de: 
partment. . We must create a Pres 
joyously conscious of its responsibility | 
the Fatherland! . . . We must catch th 
soul vibrations of the German peopl 
... Ach, Meine Herren, think of th 
Press as a great keyboard on which th 
Government can play.” 

Asked if his brand of soul vibration 
might not prove in the end tedious, D! 
Goebbels slapped his thigh. “You kno 
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me!” he cried. “I am a sworn enemy of in stabilizing the German mark in 1924 and the ambition of a Napoleon. It is 


every sort of boredom! Best of all, 
our propaganda is not going to cost the 
German people anything. Instead my 
Ministry cannot fail to show a profit— 
the radio advertising, you know!” 

Dr. Goebbels, having at his disposal 
German radio stations of sufficient power 
to encircle the entire world with Hitler 
propaganda, said that he would begin by 
putting on the air a daily short-wave 
broadcast in English & German aimed at 
listeners throughout the U. S. and Canada. 
At first the programs will stress German 
music and such—proceeding gradually to 
Enlightenment and Propaganda when a 
sufficiently large audience has been built 
up. 

As usual, super-power German stations 
will continue their efforts to “jam” the 
Soviet super-power stations which regu- 
larly attempt to broadcast Marxian & 
Leninist ideas throughout Europe. For the 
special purpose of “jamming” Moscow’s 
broadcasts, the Polish Government built 
some years ago what Poles call “the most 
powerful radio station in the world,” 
made a few experimental broadcasts to 
the U. S. Last week Dr. Goebbels when 
asked about the ethics of his plan to radio- 
ize the U. S. cried: ‘““Why not? The Poles 
have done it!” 


———, 


Schacht Back! 


Only one German felt strong enough to 
drive a bargain last week with Chancellor 
Hitler (see above). The bargain: Monkish 
little Dr. Hans Luther (twice Chancellor, 
1925, 1926) agreed to resign as President 
of the: Reichsbank if Chancellor Hitler 
would appoint him on the spot Ambassa- 
dor te Washington. Both men scrupulously 
kept their word.* 

Intuitive Herr Hitler appointed as the 
new President of the Reichsbank perhaps 
the greatest prophet of modern times. Dr. 
Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht, “that 
tough Schleswiger from the Town of 
Tinglev” (in Denmark) whose parents re- 
sided in Brooklyn until shortly before his 
birth, when they removed to Germany. 

Unlike common soothsayers, Prophet 
Schacht has prophesied publicly and in 
explicit terms. 

Upon reading the Allies’ demands on 
Germany for Reparations, he said: “If 
they are to collect that much from us, the 
world will have to absorb our exports in 
quantities which will ruin their trade— 
something the Allies cannot permit. There- 
lore they cannot collect the Reparations 
they propose.” 

In 1927 Dr. Schacht, then President of 
the Reichsbank and famed for his success 


*Quaint, were it not so painful, would be the 
plight of Baron von Prittwitz und Gafiron, until 
ast week German Ambassador in Washington. 
After the Empire was overthrown, the Baron 
Was among the first German aristocrats to “de- 
sert to the Republic” (as other aristocrats sneer- 
ingly called it). For twelve republican years he 
tose like a skyrocket in the German diplomatic 
Service, only to “explode” last week, his career 
tuined by the death of the German Republic 
(Time, March 13). In Washington the Baron, 
who democratically eschews his title whenever 
possible, has been socially popular, distinctly 
persona grata to the State Department. 


at its present gold value, predicted catas- 
trophe if U. S. and other foreign loans 
continued to pour into Germany, did what 
he could (not much) to stem the flood. 

Consistently, as often as Agent General 
of Reparations S. Parker Gilbert prophe- 
sied that Reparations could be paid, 
Dr. Schacht prophesied that they could not 
& would not be paid. (German Repara- 
tions were virtually canceled by the Allies 
themselves at the Lausanne Conference 
last year.) 

When the best brains of the Govern- 
ments’ banking systems of the world met 
in 1930 to complete the Young Plan, 
prophesying that it would work in state- 
ments so unequivocal that $300,000,000 
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International 


PROPHET SCHACHT 


He missed ten billion marks. 


worth of Young Plan Bonds (German 
Government 557) were eagerly bought by 
the world public, Prophet Schacht  re- 
signed as President of the Reichsbank to 
emphasize his prophecy that the Young 
Plan would not work. 

So recently as last November, when 
President von Hindenburg refused to ask 
Adolf Hitler to form a Government, 
Prophet Schacht said, “There is only one 
man who can be Chancellor at this period 
and he is Adolf Hitler. If Hitler does not 
become Chancellor now, he will within 
four months” (Time, Dec. 5). Herr Hit- 
ler became Chancellor and virtual dictator 
exactly 66 days later. 

The residence of Prophet Schacht is 
now once again on the fourth floor of the 
red brick Reichsbank Building in Berlin’s 
Jager-Strasse. Dr. Schacht walks up & 
down the four flights between home & 
office. 

Once famed as Germany’s “Iron Man” 
because of. his Bismarckian manner at 
conferences, straight-necked Dr. Schacht 
is genial, kindly, twinkle-eyed among 
friends. Enemies (mostly people he has 
outguessed) call him a disgusting oppor- 
tunist with the vanity of a Pompadour 


better to call him Dr. Hjalmar Horace 
Greeley Schacht, his father having been a 
cover-to-cover reader of the works of 
Horace Greeley. Last week Dr. Schacht 
said: 

“When I retired from the Reichsbank 
three years ago its reserves of gold and 
foreign currencies were 3,300,000,000 
marks [$785,000,000]. Today they are 
about one-ninth of this total. In less than 
two years 10,000,000,000 marks have been 
paid off on short-term loans abroad. This 
constitutes such an inordinate drain that 
even a less vulnerable national economy 
than that of post-War Germany could 
hardly have survived.” 

This amounted to a very polite repeti- 
tion of Dr. Schacht’s original prophecy 
that Germany’s creditors (irrespective of 
rights or wrongs, good faith or bad faith) 
cannot be repaid in full—unless they per- 
mit a stupendous expansion of German 
exports. 

“As long as the outside world contin- 
ues to refuse our commodities,” purred 
Prophet Schacht last week, “we will be 
compelled to give increased attention to 
our home markets” (which obviously can- 
not increase Germany’s capacity to pay 
abroad in gold or its equivalent, the only 
thing her creditors want). So far as ac- 
knowledging Germany’s obligation and 
even desire to pay, Dr. Schacht was com- 
pletely obliging last week and his words 
produced in the New York Times this 
headline: SCHACHT PROMISES TO 
PAY ALL DEBTS. 

Dr. Schacht, though not directly quoted 
(even by the Times) as promising, did 
create an atmosphere of confidence last 
week. After all, he stabilized the mark 
and it held stable fortnight ago while the 
dollar momentarily and fractionally de- 
clined during the U. S. banking crisis. 
Neither knave nor fool, Dr. Schacht 
knows how to deal with both. That he 
should have picked Adolf Hitler as Ger- 
many’s probable winner long ago and had 
the pluck to stick by the man he picked 
(even when Herr Hitler had been turned 
down by President von Hindenburg and 
the Nazi vote was falling off) is the ulti- 
mate proof of Dr. Schacht’s iron nerve, 
bold acumen, acute intuition. A man of 
honor, Dr. Schacht grew livid with rage 
at the suggestion that he might have 
tipped off Owen D. Young to sell German 
securities short just before he (Dr. 
Schacht) amazed the world by resigning 
as Governor of the Reichsbank in 1930. 
“Aside from the damnable insinuation,” 
he sternly replied, “that a man like Mr. 
Young might use information, if given, for 
purposes of speculation, the report is ab- 
solutely false” (Trme, March 17, 1930). 
To be comparatively without wealth is, 
under the circumstances, the most amaz- 
ing thing about Prophet Schacht. 


“Omit Flowers” 


Germans were sternly warned not to 
throw flowers (or anything else) at Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg or Chancellor Hitler 
when they attend the opening of the new 
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Reichstag in the Garrison Church at Pots- 
dam this week. 

Though a layman, the 85-year-old Presi- 
dent announced that he would “invoke a 
blessing on the new Reichstag as an act 
of State,” clergymen being for this purpose 
superfluous. 

In the crypt under the Garrison Church, 
now the Reichstag Building, Old Paul pro- 
posed to lay a wreath on the tomb of 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

In a two-hour session the Reichstag 
was expected to grant the Government 
complete dictatorial powers until April 1, 
1937, or until the present Reichstag should 
be replaced by another. Afterwards the 
Government & Deputies expected to hurry 
from Potsdam to Berlin for a performance 
of “Chancellor Hitler’s favorite opera,” 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. Meanwhile, 
by the Government’s express decree, Ger- 
mans were ordered to light “Liberty Bon- 
fires’ and stage _ torchlight parades 
throughout the land. About 10 p. m. Nazi 
Storm Troops and Steel Helmets (War 
Veterans) were to march in a mighty, 
triumphal torchlight procession down 
Unter den Linden while Orator Hitler 
harangued the nation over a compulsory 
radio hookup of every German station. 


RUSSIA 
Chestny Chelovyek 

No great respecter of Reds is Sir Es- 
mond Ovey, British Ambassador to Mos- 
cow. In the Soviet citadel his Embassy 
flaunts life-size oil paintings of King 
George & Queen Mary in their coronation 
robes. In Moscow the Ambassador’s young 
men never hesitate to express on Com- 
munism, its leaders and practices, opinions 
which would cause instant arrest for any 
but a foreign diplomat. Britons are not 
popular in Moscow. 

It looked last week as though Soviet 
officials had taken quiet revenge. In still 
another drive to end sabotage in Soviet 
plants, the OGPU (secret police) arrested, 
then shot without public trial, 35 Russians. 
This the world took calmly, but the next 
move was to arrest six British subjects, 
employes of Metropolitan-Vickers (elec- 
tric contractors) and charge them with re- 
sponsibility for a series of breakdowns in 
Russian electric plants. 

For 48 hours no one knew what had hap- 
pened to Britain’s six. The London Daily 
Mail which has been getting quick service 
and considerable publicity from its exten- 
sive use of the transatlantic telephone, 
kept the wires hot to Moscow but could 
learn nothing. Were the six Britons being 
exiled, tortured, executed? At the end of 
48 hours, 46-year-old Allan Monkhouse, 
Moscow director of Metropolitan-Vickers, 
drove up in a limousine to the British Em- 
bassy. 

“TI was treated with extraordinary cour- 
tesy and consideration,” said he. 

“At the end of the questioning, which 
lasted a majority of the 48 hours, I was 
told that I was ‘chestny chelovyek’—an 
honest fellow—and that I was to be re- 
leased. . . . The commandant of the prison 
actually carried my bag downstairs for me. 


“Although I was under prison regime 
the conditions seemed to me better than 
those I witnessed once on a visit to Dart- 
moor. The cell to which I was taken... 
was really a moderately sized room, with 
table and bed but no chair. 

“For questioning I was taken through 
several corridors and on to another floor. 





Technicum 

Not to be confused with Technocracy 
is'the Moscow Technicum of Circus Art 
proudly described in copies of the Moscow 
News reaching the U. S. this week: 

“In the past two years 110 young artists 
of 42 different specialties were graduated 
from the Technicum and are now enter. 





—— a" 











AMBASSADOR Ovey & REps* 


Another “propaganda” trial was indicated. 


.. . In this questioning room and every- 
where else in the building the last word 
in efficiency was manifest. My question- 
ers certainly knew what they were doing. 
That is, among other things they knew 
engineering. . . . At intervals food was 
brought in, and in abundance. Among 
other things there was caviar.” 

Four of the other British chelovyeks 
were not quite so chestny. Though treated 
almost as well, they remained in jail. Am- 
bassador Ovey was allowed to see them 
once, in the presence of OGPU officials. 
Soviet Foreign Commissar Maxim Max- 
imovitch Litvinov declared that they 
would be given a fair and public trial in 
April, with Russian lawyers assigned to 
their defense. Meanwhile, panic seized 
U. S. engineers in Russia who had no em- 
bassies at all to defend them. From Mos- 
cow a General Electric official telephoned 
Berlin that he was “unable to hold the 
men.” Hardly had he rung off before 17 
U. S. engineers arrived in Berlin. Said 
one: 

“T will not run the risk of remaining in 
a country where such a power as the Brit- 
ish Empire seems helpless to protect its 
citizens.” 

Again British Tories demanded that 
diplomatic relations with the U. S. S. R. 
be broken off. The House of Commons 
cheered when it heard that the British 
Government had suspended negotiations 
for a new Anglo-Russian trade treaty. It 
appeared likely that this might scare the 
Soviets into calling off the trial, which had 
perhaps been planned anyway to quiet the 
resentment of plain Soviet citizens at the 
innumerable privileges—maximum food 
rations, special living quarters, freedom 
from eternal standing in line—which for- 
eign technical experts in Russia have so 
long enjoyed. 


taining the public in the Soviet Union's 
75 circuses. 

“According to the new regulations, boys 
and girls between the ages of 14 and 20 
only are eligible. They must be in perfect 
health and have at least seven years of 
preliminary schooling. Those whose appli- 
cations are accepted must pass a rigid 
medical and psychological test and, if they 
come out successful, are put to a final trial. 

“Before a jury consisting of experienced 
circus players, the director of the tech 
nicum, pedagogs, sport instructors, and 
representatives of GOMETZ [the Soviet 
State Trust of Musical Estrade and 
Circus Enterprises], each applicant has‘ 
show what stunts he or she can do. The 
final decision rests with the jury. 

“Last year over 500 applications wert 
received from boys and girls living in 
different parts of the Soviet Union. 0! 
these, only 120 were permitted to hold 
final examination before the jury, with 
the result that 67 were accepted. 


“Students pay nothing for their training | 


and education; moreover, approximately 
75% of them receive stipends ranging 
from 40 to 120 rubles a month [nominally 
from $20 to $60]. 

“The curriculum of the first year In 
cludes floor and aerial acrobatics, gym 
nastic exercises on cross bars, trapeze, 
rope-walking, bicycle riding, and many 
other specialties. 

“In addition to these practical lessons, 
the following classroom subjects are 
taught: mathematics, physics, political 
economy, current politics, history 0 
class struggle, Russian grammar, English, 
chemistry, anatomy, hygiene and sanita- 
tion, history of the theater and circus, 
literature and military training.” 


Right: Foreign 


*Centre: President Kalinin. 
Commissar Litvinov. 
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Stunt 

Through empty dark streets in Cincin- 
nati about 3 a. m. one night last week, a 
handful of pious folk hastened to North 
Presbyterian Church. Its lights blazed 
strangely, excitingly. Inside, in the pul- 
pit, was Rev. Homer Campbell, reading 
aloud the beginning of the New Testa- 
ment, the gospel of Matthew. After a 
time he let a parishioner mount the pul- 
pit, take his place, continue the reading. 
Day broke, the morning brightened, more 
worshippers drifted in, and still the read- 
ing went on, through Mark, Luke and 
John, into Acts. Fresh readers spelled 
tired ones every ten minutes. The words 
of the New Testament flowed on & on 
until 7:40 p. m., when the Jast words of 
Revelation were read, “The Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, Amen.” 

That was not all. At 3 a. m. a car- 
penter had gotten out of bed and, as is 
his habit, began the day reading aloud 
from the Bible. This day he began at the 
beginning of the Old Testament, “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” After he had finished, by pre- 
arrangement another North Presbyterian 
parishioner elsewhere took up the reading. 
Throughout the day, a businessman on a 
trolley, a stenographer in the street, a 
group of old ladies in a home, at scheduled 
times took up 130 separate stints of enun- 
ciating psalms, proverbs, laws, lists of 
begatters. 

A pious stunt introduced in an evangelis- 
tic campaign, the Cincinnati Bible-reading 
was so timed that Old & New Testaments, 
within and without North Presbyterian 
Church, would be finished simultaneously 
by nightfall. It took 16 hr. 40 min. to read 
the Bible’s 66 books, 1.189 chapters, 31,- 
173 verses, 773.746 words, 3,566,480 let- 
ters.* 


—— 


Reveres v. Reverends 

Evanston, Ill., famed for Charles Gates 
Dawes and Northwestern University, last 
week got into the nation’s news as the 
battleground of an organization called the 
Paul Reveres. Founded four months ago 
in Glencoe, Ill., a smaller Chicago suburb 
seven miles north of Evanston, the Paul 
Reveres tub-thump against Communism 
and “subversive activities.” Planning a 
nation-wide organization, they made a 
Co'onel E. M. Hadley their president. In 
January, Evanston got its chapter, headed 
by one John A. Kappelman, insurance 
broker. Far from unusual in thesis or 
technique, the Evanston Reveres made 
news by choosing for their target one of 
the Methodist Church’s ablest preachers, 
Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, 47, 
social-minded leader in the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Big and muscular, Dr 
Tittle served in the Y. M. C. A. during the 
St. Mihiel offensive. In 1918 he went to 
Evanston’s smart First Methodist Church. 
where his sermons—spoken out of the 


Rey. 





*According to researches by a Dr. Horne, the 


i rd “and” occurs 46,227 times in the Bible, 
1 ie words “girl” and “reverend” only once each. 
118 middle verse of the Bible occurs at Psalms, 
10:8, 


118 In Ezra, 7:21 are all the letters of the 
alphabet except “J.” 


side of his mouth—now draw large con- 
gregations. 

The Evanston Reveres published a 
pamphlet crying up the fact that Dr. Tit- 
tle is a member of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. The Union, said the Re- 
veres, gets money from Communists. 
Communism and Atheism are the same 
thing, and “a preacher speaking the word 
of God in a House of God should not be 
a member of an atheistic society.”” The 
pamphlet also flayed Dr. Tittle for letting 
young Negroes mingle with young whites 
at a church party. And at the “Reverend 
Sirs” of Evanston the Reveres leveled 
three questions which seemed aimed 
chiefly at Dr. Tittle: “Would you be good 
enough to indicate whether you fa- 
vor the leanings of some of our Evanston 
churches toward Socialism and Com- 
munism ? Have you made a pulpit 

















I. D. Toloff 
EVANSTON 'S PREACHER TITTLI 
His laymen rose for freedom-of-the-pulpit. 


statement of your opinion of the end re- 
sults of these leanings in the church of 
Jesus Christ? If ‘no,’ will you?” 

Heresy-hunting and clergy-baiting usu- 
ally dwindle into dull squabbles. Evans- 
ton’s brought an unpredicted turn. The 
lay members of First Methodist Church, 
among them President Fred Wesley Sar- 
gent of Chicago & North Western Railway 
Co., backed up their Dr. Tittle. issued a 
manifesto: “We stand for a free pulpit 
and a free church. . . . We vigorously re- 
sent the effort of outside organizations to 
dictate to the Church or to prescribe its 
message.” 

The Evanston clergy held their peace, 
save for Rev. R. Lester Mondale of First 
Unitarian Church who took Dr. Tittle’s 
side. Chided the Christian Century in 
nearby Chicago: “If the ministers of 
Evanston—or of the other communities 
in which similar pieces of browbeating 
will undoubtedly be attempted—knuckle 
under to an implied threat of this sort, 
they will deserve nothing but the moral 
and intellectual slavery into which they 
will deliver themselves.’ 








“Radio of Power” 

When the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America last counted its 
pennies (for the year 1931-32) it had 
been given nearly $8,000,000 less than the 
year before. As in other churches salaries 
have been reduced, with unemployed 
brothers and hungry parishioners to care 
for. One thoroughgoing economy was 
lately proposed—to omit the annual 
General Assembly next May. To save 
$25,000 in delegates’ expenses the As- 
sembly will be held in Columbus, Ohio in- 
stead of Fort Worth, Tex. But beyond 
that the Presbyterians will not go. Indeed 
last week, fighting for their Assembly 
aroused some of them to higher fervor 
than they have displayed in many a day. 

Such presbyteries as New York, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore and Westchester are con- 
sidering reducing their quota of delegates 
by half. This excited valiant Dr. Mark 
Allison Matthews, pastor of the world’s 
largest Presbyterian church (Seattle's 
First), whom his fellows call “The Tall 
Pine of the Sierras.” An expert on church 
law, Dr. Matthews thundered: “No pres- 
bytery has a right to elect less than its full 
quota. If there is not enough money 
for expenses, let them walk. If they can- 
not walk, then something is the matter 
with their feet as well as their heads. This 
is the time when the Presbyterian 
Church should function at its radio of 
power, the reason being that the nation 
has gone crazy.” 

No less vehement was Rev. Dr. Ciarence 
Edward Noble Macartney of Pittsburgh, 
leading Presbyterian conservative. To sug- 
gestions (mostly by liberals) that As- 
sembly money could better be spent on 
good works at home, he replied with fine 
Scotch logic that the only legal way to 
omit the Assembly would be to have it 
meet in full special session, decide that it 
should not be held. Added he: “What a 
vear for the Assembly! Think of the wit- 
ness we can make! There is the pagan 
Laymen’s Missionary Report, and our own 
board’s answer to it, with no ringing word 
of righteous indignation. And there is 
‘Buchmanism’ alias the ‘Oxford Group 
Movement’ (shades of Pusey, Keble and 
Newman!*), alias ‘First Century Christian 


Fellowship!’ summed up in ‘For 
Sinners Only,’ a book in which one 
searches in vain for grand distinctive doc- 
trines.... If the General Assembly 


shall speak out it will be one of the 
most useful and most memorable since the 
first meeting in 1789.” 

One dissident last week was Dr. William 
Hiram Foulkes, 55. pastor of Newark’s 
Old First Church. He—a member of Pres- 
byterian boards and committees, a 
rous orator and middle-of-the-road theolo- 
gian—declined to attend the Assembly or 
allow himself to be considered a candidate 
for Moderator, on the grounds that “acri- 
mony” or “controversy” might result. A 
possible source for acrimony is that Dr 
Foulkes is a member of the potent Presby- 
terian General Council, which has been 
accused of running things high-handedly. 


sono- 


*Founders of the original Oxford Movemen t 
(Rome-ward), which many a higher-church 





than Dr. Macartney furiously resents confu 
especially since its centenary is to be c« 
brated next summer—with Dr. Frank Nathan 


Daniel Buchman’s stylish evangelistics. 
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Grand National 
(See front cover) 

“Ride just as if you were out hunting 
the first time around. After that, and not 
before, you may begin to look about you 
and see what the others are doing.” 

This sage hint for the Grand National 
was given by an old trainer to Count 
Charles Kinsky, who won the race with his 
own mare, Zoedone, in 1883. Another 
scrap of the lore which has grown up since 
1839 around the hardest steeplechase in 
the world—four and one-half miles over 
30 jumps at Aintree, England—is not to 
ride a favorite. Most Grand National 
winners have been outsiders. At Aintree 
this week the favorites—Miss Dorothy 
Paget’s Golden Miller and Mrs. M. A. 
Gemmell’s Gregalach, the winner at 100- 
to-1 in 1929—had a better chance than 
usual. Last week the entries were cut 
down to 34, smallest field since 1926. 

The smallness of the field emphasized 
the fact that the Grand National—partly 
because in the U. S. steeplechasing has 
lagged behind flat-racing—has become al- 
most as much of an event for U. S. owners 
as it is for British. There were nine U. S.- 
owned horses in the list of final accept- 
ances last week. One of them, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Somerville’s Trouble Maker, 
had a chance to take from Rubio, the 1908 
winner, the distinction of being the only 
U. S.-bred horse ever to win at Aintree. 
Only two U. S. owners—Stephen (“‘Lad- 
die’) Sanford in 1923 with Sergeant Mur- 
phy and A. Charles Schwartz in 1926 with 
Jack Horner—have won Grand Nationals. 
The owner who has tried hardest to equal 
their achievement has had the hardest 
luck. He is John Hay (“Jock’’) Whitney 
who has had entries in every Grand Na- 
tional since 1929. Last week he sold one 
of his candidates for this year’s race—a 
jumper named Slater—to an Englishman. 
His remaining horse, Dusty Foot, who fell 
at the third fence last year when he was 
one of the favorites, may be the first U. S.- 
owned & ridden horse to win at Aintree. 
Dusty Foot’s jockey this week was to be 
his owner’s friend, George Herbert 
(“Pete”) Bostwick, ablest gentleman rider 
in the U. S. Pete Bostwick went to Eng- 
land last autumn planning to ride one of 
his own steeplechasers in the Grand Na- 
tional, but his likeliest mount, Burglar, 
trained badly. Last week he accepted the 
Whitney horse. 

Waiting for the parade to the post this 
week Jock Whitney will have good reason 
to have faith in Jockey Bostwick and 
Dusty Foot. They won one of the most 
significant tests for the Grand National, 
the Open Hunters’ Steeplechase at San- 
down, month ago. Last fortnight they 
finished second in the National Hunt Stee- 
plechase at Cheltenham (Time, March 
20). But Jock Whitney’s excitement as 
he watches the field, cluttered at the start, 
narrow off toward Melling Road, will be 
evidence also of his faith in something 
even less tangible than Dusty Foot’s 
chances in this year’s Grand National. 
The owner of favored Golden Miller is his 
cousin. Like her, he will be upholding the 
tradition of a family which, for three gen- 


erations, has made its name almost con- 
stantly the most important one in U. S. 
racing; a family which, for half a century, 
has been at the forefront of the U. S. 
sporting aristocracy. 

Jock Whitney’s grandfather was Wil- 
liam Collins Whitney, a New England 
lawyer who amassed a fortune in street 
railways, became Secretary of the Navy 
under President Cleveland, built up a 
string of race horses to extend his Wall 
Street rivalry with James R. Keene. 

Jock Whitney’s father was the late 
(William) Payne Whitney who inherited 
his fortune from his uncle, Colonel Oliver 
Hazard Payne of Cleveland, founded the 
great Greentree Stable, left it to his wife 
when he died on his tennis court in 1927. 

Jock Whitney’s uncle was the late 
Harry Payne Whitney, who inherited most 
of William Collins Whitney’s fortune, 














International 
“Prete” BostTwIcK 
Count Kinsky had good advice. 


organized the U. S. polo team that beat 
England in 1909, owned and sailed the 
America’s Cup contender Vanitie (1910), 
in 1930 left the finest string of race horses 
in the U. S. to Cornelius Vanderbilt 
(“Sonny”) Whitney, his son by Sculptress 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. Sonny 
Whitney, almost as horsy as his Cousin 
Jock, has extended his family’s business 
interests by becoming an active director 
of Pan American Airways. Last autumn 
he tried to become swank Long Island’s 
Congressman on the Democratic ticket, 
but was easily beaten by the experienced 
socialite incumbent, big Robert L. Bacon. 
Since he watched his Equipoise come from 
behind in the mud to win the Pimlico 
Futurity of 1930, Cousin Sonny’s interest 
in keeping up his father’s stable has been 
real. But friends of both consider Cousin 
Jock far more likely to be the great turf 
Whitney of this generation. 

Jock Whitney’s mother is an important 
factor in this. Daughter of the McKinley- 
Roosevelt Secretary of State John Hay. 
she was always as keen about horses as 
Payne Whitney, has personally kept the 


dossiers of all the Greentree horses for 
many years. 

Why it may be said that the Whitneys 
as a family,.and the Jock Whitneys as in. 
dividuals, are the chief props & mainstays 
of fine horses and horse racing in the 
U. S., can be gathered from the following 
list of places where Whitney flat-racers, 
steeplechasers, brood mares, stallions, 
polo ponies et al. were last week training, 
breeding, resting, munching oats: 

Mr. & Mrs. Jock Whitney: 

Wantage, England—his steeplechasers. 

Newmarket, England—his flat-racers. 


Middleton Park, Ireland—his _ stud 
farm. 
Bradentown, Ireland—her _ steeple 
chasers. 
Upperville, Va—her hunters and 
jumpers. 


Upperville, Va.—his Langollen Stables, 
Inc. 

Lexington, Ky.—his flat-racers, Langol- 
len Stables breeding depot. 

Manhasset, L. I.—his polo ponies. 

Mrs. Payne Whitney: 

Red Bank, N. J.—her Greentree Stable, 
mostly flat-racers. 

Lexington, Ky.—her breeding and train- 
ing depot. 

Mr. & Mrs. Sonny Whitney: 

Red Bank, N. J.—his stable of flat- 
racers (across the road from his aunt’s). 

Wheatley Hills, L. I—his polo ponies, 
her flat-racers. 

Lexington, Ky.—Their 
training stables. 

Mrs. Joan Whitney Payson: 

Manhasset, L. I.—her new 
flat-racers. 

At Saratoga, N. Y., Hialeah Park, Fila, 
Belmont Park, L. I. and all other in- 
portant U. S. tracks are stables of all 
Whitneys for use before and during race- 
meets. 

Jock Whitney’s racing career started in 
1929 when he financed Jack Anthony, 
famed British trainer and oldtime jockey, 
the only man alive who has won the Grand 
National thrice, to start a stable of steeple- 
chasers for him at Wantage, England. 
They almost won the Grand National on 
their first try but Easter Hero, leading a 
record field of 66, twisted a plate (which 


breeding and 


stable of 


one Te eee 


Lionas 


now hangs on the door of his stall at Lan- | 


gollen), limped home second. In the U.S, 
Jock Whitney began to build his string 
after his marriage to utterly horsy Mary 
Elizabeth (“Liz”) Altemus of Philadelphia 
two years ago. At “Langollen” (near Up- 
perville, Va.), capital of the Jock Whit: 
neys’ horse activities in the U. S., are two 
of the hardest brush and timber courses i 
the country. There every year is run the 
Langollen National Steeplechase for which 
the Whitneys put up the cup. Trainer Jor 
Mrs. Whitney—who “rents” her husbands 
horses from Langollen Stables, Inc., races 
them under her name—is James W. (“Big 
Jim”) Healy, not to be confused with Tom 
Healey, who trains for Sonny Whitney 
Sylvie Coucci is her ablest jockey. Finat- 
cial adviser to Langollen Stable—and mat 
ager of most of the other racing enter 
prises of all the Whitneys—is Major Louie 
A. Beard, onetime captain of the U. 5 
Army polo team. Mrs. Whitney’s racing 
string was enlarged from 41 horses i 
1932, to 62 this year. Most notable pur 
chase of the year by Jock Whitney wa 
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the Australian mare Nea Lap, sister of 
famed Phar Lap. Last winter she was 
bred to The Porter, able 18-year-old stal- 
lion which Jock Whitney bought two years 
ago for $27,000. 

It was in the family tradition for Jock 
Whitney to row at Yale; he stroked the 
1926 junior varsity. When his father died, 
he had just finished a year at Oxford. 
Since then—though he belongs definitely 
to the more conservative branch of the 
family, in whom the prudent Payne blood 
runs strong—he has begun to blossom out 
as befits a young man with a fortune esti- 
mated at $100,000,000. Readily accessi- 
ble in his office at No. 14 Wall St., he is 
not suspicious or wary of people who come 
to sell him things, but keenly alert for in- 
teresting and constructive ways to invest 
his money. He lost a lot two years ago 
backing a musical show for his artist friend 
Peter Arno, but the experience did not 
diminish his liking for and friendship with 
such characters as Robert Benchley and 
Donald Ogden Stewart. His aunt, Mrs. 
Leonard K. Elmhurst, backed The New 
Republic and Asia. Nephew Jock owns a 
substantial slice of Polo. Lately he was 
reported investigating the possibilities of 
founding a new cinema company. 

Aviation is another Jock Whitney en- 
thusiasm, but chiefly as an adjunct to polo 
and racing. Greentree is his polo team 
and he is a four-goal man, as good a back 
as hard-riding Pete Bostwick is a forward. 
Last summer he built a new field, carved 
out of the side of a hill on the Whitney 
place at Manhasset, L. I. Too heavy to 
tide his own steeplechasers in races, he 
tides to hounds, shoots, plays squash, flies 
his own cabin-plane, which was last year 
nearly destroyed by fire in its hangar at 
Roosevelt Field. The name of his plane— 
Pegasus—is the kind of gesture that is 
fully understandable only to horse people, 
people who find, as Jock Whitney does, a 
rich and serious importance in the thun- 
dering field, bunched at the start, narrow- 
ing to the first thorn fence at Aintree. 


Who Won 

@ Gregory Mangin, of Newark, N. J., 
who has never won an important tourna- 
ment outdoors: his second consecutive 
U.S. Indoor Tennis Championship against 
a crack field including Clifford Sutter, 
Francis, Shields, George Lott, Berkeley 
Bell; 6-1, 6-3, 2-6, 3-6, 6-2, in the final 
against Sutter: in Manhattan. 

@ Glenn Cunningham of Kansas: a mile 
race in the Knights of Columbus Games, 
with Glen Dawson of Tulsa second, Carl 
Coan of Penn third and Gene Venzke of 
Penn, who set the world’s record of 4:10 
a year ago and has hitherto been Cunning- 
ham’s closest rival this winter, fourth; 
in Manhattan. 

@ Maribel Vinson, pretty Radcliffe senior 
irom Winchester, Mass., and Roger F. 
Turner of the Skating Club of Boston: 
U. S. figure skating championships, each 
lor the sixth time in a row; at New 
Haven, Conn. 

@ Oxford, for the first time in eight 
years: its annual track meet with Cam- 
bridge, 8 events to 3, with five firsts by 
three U. S. athletes—Charles Stanwood, 
Bowdoin hurdler & high-jumper, Julius 
Byles, Princeton shot-putter, and Nor- 
wood Penrose Hallowell, Harvard half- 
miler; in London. 


AERONAUTICS 





Cord in Control 


From the 47th floor of Manhattan’s 
Chanin Building and the top floor of St. 
Louis’ Rialto Building, two migrations 
were in progress last week with a common 
destination: Chicago. Famed and farflung 
Aviation Corp. and its operating sub- 
sidiary, American Airways, were on their 
way to the Kingdom of Cord, and the 
hardbitten littke man who would hence- 
forth rule them undisputed could grin 
more satisfiedly than ever at the 14 years 
that have passed since he was selling 
Moon autos in an agency on lower Michi- 
gan Avenue. 

In 1931, having whipped together a 
quick fortune out of Moon, Auburn and 
Cord automobiles, Errett Lobban Cord 
set out to head the “Jargest air passenger 
and express unit in the world.’* He laid 
siege to Avco which, as a stockholder, he 





Lucius BAss MANNING 


He took up with a young Moon sales- 
man, 


thought was being mismaraged. He felt 
it was worrying too much about its bulg- 
ing portfolio of stocks, too little about its 
basic business of flying planes. He thought 
there was too much Wall Street atmos- 
phere about the company, too little air- 
port smell. 

By last December he and his group 
had bought enough Avco stock to remove 
La Motte T. Cohai from the company’s 
presidency (Time, Dec. 19). A com- 
promise board of 16 directors, _ still 
bankerish, was formed. Richard Farns- 
worth Hoyt, Hayden, Stone partner and 
board chairman of Curtiss-Wright, an 
athletic, motorboat-racing man cut much 
like Motormaker Cord though more re- 


*American Airways is biggest in the U. S. 
reckoned by route miles. United Airlines flies 
more miles, carries more passengers, has $40,000,- 
ooo assets. Last week United’s supremacy was 
challenged when it was definitely predicted that 
General Motors’ General Aviation Corp. and 
North American Aviation, Inc. would merge. 


The fusion would place G. M. in control of a 
holding company with $25,000,000 assets, T. W. 
A, and E. A. T. 


ing unit. 


airlines, a potent manufactur- 


fined, was put in temporarily as president. 
Mr. Cord & associates continued to buy 
Avco shares. Bankers Robert Lehman and 
William Averell Harriman, after their hot 
and losing proxy fight with Cord last 


autumn, had no heart to fight longer. 
Last week, when it became known that 


the Cord group had 1,100,000 of Avco’s 
2,800,000 shares, Richard Hoyt an- 
nounced: 

“Mr. E.L. Cord . . . and his associated 
interests now have effective control... . 
Under these circumstances Messrs. La 
Motte T. Coha, George R. Hann, W. A. 
Harriman, Charles L. Lawrance, Robert 
Lehman, Lindley C. Morton and Matthew 
S. Sloan and myself believe it would serve 
no useful purpose for us to continue as 
directors of the corporation, and I am 
accordingly resigning as president.” 

Soon after getting his first real grip on 
the company in November, Motormaker 
Cord reduced operating expenses $600,000 
a year, chiefly by consolidating American 
Airways’ overhauling points and by cut- 
ting executives’ salaries to a $15,000 maxi- 
mum. He began liquidating Avco-owned 
securities, thus realizing $5,000,000 which 
he husbanded in cash and Government 
bonds. Consolidating the offices in Chi- 
cago is also to save money. 

To complete the job of putting Avco on 
a paying basis, Mr. Cord last week chose a 


board of nine, himself included. Two 
were Cord executives: Vice President 
Lucius B. Manning of Cord Corp.; Major 


Lester Draper (“Bing”) Seymour, a small, 
genial disciplinarian who flew with the 
A. E. F. and who has been president of 
American Airways since December. Two 
were Cord lawyers: stocky General Coun- 
sel Raymond S. Pruitt; Lyndol L. Young, 
who grew up with Cord in Los Angeles, 
hunted squirrels with him on the site of 
the Ambassador Hotel, graduated from 
the University of Southern California and 
was for a time U. S. District Attorney. 
Mr. Cord brought him East last autumn. 

Banker Vanderlip (financially connected 
with all Cord enterprises) and Board 
Chairman Carle Carter Conway of Con- 
tinental Can Co. were seated on the Avco 
board to handle the purse-strings. Chair- 
man Conway’s son Norton married Banker 
Vanderlip’s daughter Charlotte Delight. 
C. Coburn Darling of Providence, R. I. 
was seated because his family are long- 
time holders of Auburn and Cord securi- 
ties. Also on the board is potent Pub- 
lisher Amon Giles Carter of the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram. 

The man selected for Avco’s new presi- 
dent is muscular Lucius Bass Manning, 38. 
He was born & raised in Tacoma, Wash., 
went to Hotchkiss and, for one year, Yale 
(1914-15). He left college to make enough 
money to marry, sold Dodges, raced. In 
1921 he organized a short-lived brokerage 
firm in Seattle. Next year he met Errett 
Cord in Chicago through the manager of 
the auto agency for which Cord was sales- 
man. He helped Cord with the Auburn 
deal; in 1925 he became Auburn treasurer 
A Wartime flyer, he is credited with first 
having interested his superior in aviation. 
Until he became Avco’s president, he had 
worked without salary for Cord enter- 
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prises, in which he is second largest stock- 
holder. In Chicago he lives in a duplex 
apartment in the Drake Towers, is pre- 
pared, as all Cord executives must be, to 
work at any & all times. 


Nil Desperandum 

One 2 a. m. last week, 19-year-old 
Victor Smith roared off Lympne Airdrome 
in his Comper “Swift” monoplane to try 
for the third time to lower Amy Johnson 
Mollison’s London-to-Cape Town record 
(4 days, 6 hr., 55 min.). His average 
speed to the southern edge of the Sahara 
was better than 100 m.p.h. He was hours 
ahead of Mrs. Mollison’s log when fog en- 
veloped him near Niamey, French West 
Africa. Then bad luck set in. As he left 
Duala, he narrowly missed crashing in 
trees. As he landed at Pointe Noire. 
French Equatorial Africa, his ship skidded 
40 ft. in greasy mud. To rise again he had 
to use a rutted road as runway, throw 
away food, maps, clothing to lighten his 
load. He was still ahead of the record 
when a whipping rain beset him over 
Benguela, Portuguese West Africa. He 
was ten hours ahead at Walvis Bay, 800 
mi. from Cape Town. Then, in a rain 
storm, Flyer Smith disappeared. 

Crowds at Cape Town where Flyer 
Smith is idolized as “Nil Desperandum” 
(Never Despair), waited anxiously. His 





fiancée, “a wonderful girl named Bee,” 
looked to the leaden skies in vain. At 


Van Rhyns Dorp, 150 mi. away, Victor 
Smith was plodding his way to the nearest 
telephone to say that, although forced 
down, he had at least lowered the record 
between England and Cape Province. 
Quiet Condor 

Long have airplane makers tried to quiet 
their ships. Flying noise not only annoys 
but helps induce airsickness. Last week 
President Ralph Shepard Damon of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Airplane Co. was gratified 
when the Department of Commerce certi- 
fied his new Condor which, he amazingly 
claimed, subjects passengers to no more 
noise than a Pullman car. 

In planning his quiet Condor, President 
Damon knew that 70% of airplane noise 
comes from the propellers after tip speed 
passes 850 ft. per second. He began by 
gearing down the Condor’s three-bladed 
propellers so that at cruising speed, tip 
speed does not exceed 670 ft. per second. 
Next he insulated with rubber the nine at- 
taching bolts of each Cyclone motor. He 
then proceeded to the problem of the 
fuselage. 

The Condor’s entire cabin compartment 
has been sound-proofed with wood and 
Kapok fibre so that it comes in direct con- 
tact at no point with the surrounding 
fuselage. Windows have been set in rub- 
ber, walls and ceiling are upholstered. It 
was found that arrangement of material in 
sound insulation is more important than 
the material itself. The Condor’s cabin 
compartment is vaulted. 

Quiet enough to permit passengers to 
talk to one another in normal voices and 
to allow radio music to be heard, the new 
Condor will be put into service by Eastern 
Air Transport out of Newark to Miami 
this week. Eight others are under con- 
struction at Curtiss-Wright’s St. Louis 
plant. 
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The New Pictures 

Secrets (United Artists). “In every 
marriage there are secrets—secret joys, 
secret sorrows—which only one man and 
one woman know.” When Mary Pickiord 
voices this tender aphorism toward the 
end of her first picture in two years, she 
is an old lady explaining to her grown-up 
children why she and her elderly husband 
(Leslie Howard) wish to go out West and 
spend their declining years quietly with 
each other. The secrets of which their 
children are ignorant are well known to 
the audience. 

The film has shown them from the be- 
ginning of their romance in a New Eng- 
land village to the beginning of their 
senescence. Jonn (Leslie Howard) appears 
first on a high-wheel bicycle, persuades 
Mary to go out West with him instead of 
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Pre-Zukor, she can still compete. 


marrying the British nobleman her family 
has chosen. In California they live in a 
cabin, have a child, raise cattle. Rustlers 
steal the cattle. John organizes a posse, 
hangs three rustlers. The rustlers burn 
the cabin, cause the baby to die of shock. 
John & Mary build a new cabin, have four 
more children. In course of time, John is 
nominated for Governor. When he gives 
a grand reception and one of the guests 
is a handsome brunette named Senora 
Martinez (Mona Maris), it comes out 
amazingly that John has been philander- 
ing. Even more amazingly it turns out 
that Mary has known about it all along. 
The scandal fails to disturb, for more than 
a moment, John’s happy relations with his 
wife, fails even to disrupt his campaign 
for Governor. He has won it, been elected 
to the U. S. Senate and served in Wash- 
ington for 30 years by the time his wife 
explains to their children about the secrets. 

It cannot be said that Secrets is a power- 
ful picture or a thoughtful one, but it is 
a graceful romantic narrative in the cur- 
rent full-length fashion, remarkable be- 
cause Mary Pickford acts so well, still 
looks so pretty. Some idea of Mary Pick- 


ford’s career can be suggested by remem- 
bering that she had been a cinema star for 
five years before Adolph Zukor (see p, 
23) in 1914 acquired her services, which 
started him on the read to control of the 
whole cinema industry. Mary Pickford is 
now 40, and still (like Marion Davies) 
able to call her own turns, able to get so 
fine an actor as Leslie Howard opposite her 
by competence as much as by contract. 
She has never quite grown accustomed to 
talkies or to any type of acting for which 
a close-up view of her smiling profile is 
not an adequate substitute, but her failure 
has never embarrassed her. In Secrets she 
exhibits the same curious knowledge of 
how to keep the sympathy of an audience 


which made her a star in two-reel pictures’ 


before audiences knew her name. Good 
shot: Mary, her hair disarrayed by the 
wind, snuggling up to John for a kiss, in 
the front seat of a prairie schooner. 

i. eer? 

Fast Workers  (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) bears a superficial resemblance to 
the tough comedies popularized. by 
Edmund Lowe and Victor McLaglen’ it is 
not really the same sort of picture. Tod 
Browning is a director who has always 
been fascinated by the macabre. John 
Gilbert, completing with this film an ex- 
pensive contract which he signed before 
talkies demolished his box-office value, is 
determined to make his last cinema 
characterizations as ugly as his early ones 
were sleek. The story is about a steel 
worker (Gilbert) who humiliates a mis 
tress (Mae Clark) whom he really loves 
because he thinks she is unworthy to 
marry his best friend (Robert Am- 
strong). It might have made a strong pic- 
ture if they had not been under the wholly 
erroneous impression that it needed 4 
thick coating of Oh-Yeah comedy—pre- 
sumably to emphasize the jollity of such 
scenes as the one in which Robert Am- 
strong, acting from confused jealousy 
when he learns of the girl’s relations with 
Gilbert, tricks Gilbert into falling froma 
high girder in an unfinished building, then 
tries to pull him up with the sleeve of a 
sweater which finally gives way. 


The White Sister (Metro-Goldwyr- 
Mayer) is a talkie production of the pit: 
ture which with Lillian Gish and Ronald 
Colman in the important parts was vastly 
successful in 1923. Now—partly because 
Helen Hayes has the Gish réle. partly be- 
cause the action has been localized at the 
Italian front in the War—it gives the in- 
pression of being a minor-league Farewell 
to Arms. Angela Chiaromonte (Helen 
Hayes) is the daughter of an elderly Prince 
(Lewis Stone) who has made arrange 
ments for her to marry a dull young man. 
Instead of complying, she hobnobs with 
a young aviator named Giovanni (Clark 
Gable, with mustache). Going to st 
Giovanni one evening her car collides with 
her father’s. She is so dejected by his 
death that she refuses to see Giovanml 
until, on the day that he goes off to Wat, 
she realizes that she still loves him. 

All Angela’s previous predicaments are 
larks compared to what happens whet 
Giovanni is at the front. He is brought 
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UST exactly twenty years ago last 
month Goodyear established the 


~~ ‘ 





Goodyear Plant Analysis Plan for the 
better equipment of industry, and 
entrusted the specification of that 
equipment to the expert hands of the 
G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man. 
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molded goods or packing for the job. 








The proof of the Goodyear Plant 





Analysis Plan and the value of 





G.T.M. specification is a living fact 
today in the operations of the 


world’s largest and most modern 





plants in many industries; it is multi- 





The profits which have come to in- 
dustry, in thousands of plants the world around, 
and the savings which have resulted in greater 
freedom from trouble, in the overcoming of oper- 
ating difficulties, and in the longer life of equip- 
ment so specified, built, applied and serviced, 
confirm the value of that plan and the experience 


of this conscientious expert on rubber. 


Mechanical rubber goods had been made and 
sold for eighty years or so before the G.T.M. 
entered the picture. But when he came, he 
brought a new day, the modern era when 
practical, scientific study of the job condi- 


tions on the job brought the right belt, hose, 





plied in the efficient, economical 
operations of literally thousands of small installa- 
tions where Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods 


are the standard specification. 


Big or little, an entire new plant or a single 
installation, your requirements may be much 
better supplied and serviced by G.T.M.-specified 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
nothing to discuss your plant 
conditions with the G.T. M. 


Just write or call Goodyear, 


It costs 












Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California, or your nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Distributor. 








A PAS SPORT 


IN ANY 
COUNTRY ! 


fb see SMARTER they are...the more they 
stare! That’s what DeSoto owners tell us. 
Take St. Moritz . . . with its people of title 
ys. its leisured folk. All along the street, heads 
_ turned, eyes followed . . . when America’s 
smartest low-priced car rolled into town! 
No... you don’t have to be introduced 
when you ride in DeSoto! Its smartness is 
your passport anywhere... your letter of in- 
troduction into any society! 

It’s a way DeSoto has. It commands atten- 
tion. Makes you “belong.” People like its 
interior... styled in Europe’s manner. And 
its tufted doors... French roll seats. 

And what a thrill you get... commanding 
79 spirited horsepower! Plus Floating Power 
engine mountings, I'ree Wheeling, Automatic 
Choke, Hydraulic Brakes, Co-incidental Start- 
ing ...no end of mechanical luxuries. 

Expensive? Far from it! You get all this 
at a price that makes you smart and keeps you 


a too, bay low as ed 0. B. factory. 
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THIS NEW TIRE 





Remarkable new invention 
makes safest tire ever built 


3 times safer from blow-outs 
No extra cost to public 


HIS is probably the most vital single announcement 

ever made about a tire. It’s the story of an amazing 
invention that will save thousands of lives . . . maybe 
your life... and prevent thousands of those accidents 
that maim and cripple people. 

Today’s high speeds—40, 50, 60 and 70—cause ter- 
rific heat inside the tire. Rubber and fabric begin to 
separate. A blister starts ... and grows bigger and 
bigger. Then suddenly . . . BANG! A blow-out! A 
terrible drag sets in... you can’t steer... and then smash! 


To protect you from blow-outs every new Goodrich 
Safety Silvertown Tire has the amazing new Life-Saver 
Golden Ply. This new invention resists terrific heat. 
Fabric and rubber don’t separate. Thus blisters don’t 
form inside the tire. Blow-outs are prevented before 


they even start. 


Safer at high speeds 


At gruelling speeds on the world’s fastest track, the new 
Goodrich Safety Silvertown, with Life-Saver Golden Ply 
lasted three times as long as first quality tires that did 
not have this feature. These SILVERTOWNS never blew. 
They were run until the tread was gone—but the Life- 


Saver Golden Ply refused to give! 
Safest anti-skid tread 


The tread, too, is safer from skidding. Even on wet, 
slippery pavements, the squeegee drying action of this 
famous tread gives your car extra road-grip and reduces 
danger of skidding to the minimum. 

Put this Silvertown Tire on your car. Look up your 
Goodrich dealer’s name under the classification “Tires” 


in your classified telephone directory. Put rea/ protec- 
tion between you and the highway. 


FREE This handsome Safety League 


emblem with red crystal reflector to pro- 
tect you if your tail light goes out. No 
obligation. Just join the Silvertown Safe- 
ty League. Traffic Officials endorse Safety 
League membership. Write today. Dept. 
120, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 


Akron, Ohio, 





The NEW 
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WILL SAVE LIVES 
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Goodrich Safety Silvertown 


Copyright 1933, The B. F, Goodrich Rubber Co. 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PIY 
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down in an air fight over enemy terrain. 
Thinking he is dead, Angela studies to be 
a nun. Giovanni recovers but gets caught 
trying to walk back to Italy. By the time 
he escapes prison camp, Angela has taken 
her vow of chastity. Giovanni pleads with 
her to break it. She has no sooner con- 
vinced him that this is impossible’ than a 
bomb drops on Giovanni. This time he is 


really done for. aE . 
To cinemaddicts unfamiliar with Holly- 


wood fashions, it may seem strange that 
so sad a picture as The White Sister 
should have been entrusted for adaptation 
to Funnyman Donald Ogden Stewart. It 
is not Stewart’s writing which weakens the 
emotional quality of The White Sister. 
The picture’s mood hovers between the 
realistic and the romantic; at times, when 
actionless dialog makes it stand still, it has 
no mood at all. A performance by Helen 
Hayes makes almost any picture worth 
seeing but The White Sister has surpris- 
ingly little else to recommend it. Good 
shot: Angela’s duenna (Louise ‘Closser 
Hale) giving her a brooch when she enters 
the convent. 








® 
Big Bankrupt 

Paramount Publix Corp. with $166,000,- 
ooo in assets and 1,500 theatres on its 
hands, took a step that cinema financiers 
had been advocating for a long time when 
it went into equity receivership six weeks 
ago (Time, Feb. 6). Last week Para- 
mount, still a pathfinder for the industry 
of which it was once kingpin, took another 
downward step, into Voluntary bank- 
ruptcy. The reason was clear. A group of 
Paramount bondholders, dissatisfied with 
Adolph Zukor and Charles D. Hilles, the 
amazingly contrasting pair of receivers ap- 
pointed by the court, had secured an order 
calling on them to show reason why they 
should not be removed. Bankruptcy nulli- 
fied the order. It obviated further “‘nui- 
sance suits’ against the prostrate company 
over which as many as 150 lawyers, each 
trying to secure maximum advantages for 
individual creditors, were hovering like 
vultures last week. 

Whether Paramount’s equity receivers 
would continue to run the company as 
trustees in bankruptcy was only one of the 
questions raised by last week’s move. 
Another was whether the new bankruptcy 
bill, permitting bankrupts to compose or 
compromise debts, would be extended to 
corporations in time to apply to Para- 
mount-Publix. The only thing that ap- 
peared to be fairly certain was that the 
receivership bankruptcy would not, for the 
time being at least, interfere with the man- 
wacture and distribution of Paramount 
llms. Paramount-Publix is the holding 
company which owns the stock in sub- 
sidiaries which make, distribute and ex- 
hibit Paramount pictures. The parent 
company admitted liabilities of only $41,- 
000,000 against its assets last week. At- 
torney for the receivers protested that the 
company was bankrupt, not “in the sense 
of possessing assets worth less than its 
liabilities” but only in not being able to 
liquidate. Aging Adolph (“Pop”) Zukor 
Was appointed with aristocratic Corpora- 
ion Counsel Hilles as receiver because he 
started Paramount in 1916, used it to 


dominate the cinema industry from 1917 
to 1929 and still knows more than anyone 
else about its workings. 


In Hollywood last week, the salary cut 
troubles which last fortnight caused all 
studios to close for a day (Time, March 
20) had been temporarily adjusted. In 
their place, the exhibition branch of the 
industry met trouble. Refusal of three 

















GaBLe & Haves 
A vow and a bomb intervene. 

(See col. 1) 
unions—musicians, stagehands, operators 
—to take a 25% cut caused all Cleveland 
cinemansions to close last week. threatened 
similar closings in Indianapolis, Kansas 
City. 


SCIENCE 


Aliphatic Master 








Learning last week got around to honor- 
ing Dr. George Oliver Curme Jr., one of 
U.S. chemistry’s great experts, by giving 
him the Chandler Medal and a salute at 
Columbia University. Industry long ago 
crowned him with Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., created expressly by 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. to exploit 
his discoveries and processes. The indus- 
trialists, further, made him vice president, 
chief chemist and director of research of 
the chemicals subsidiary. 

Dr. Curme’s main work has been with 
aliphatic chemicals, such as fatty acids, 
hydrocarbons, alcohols, esters, ethers. 
In those compounds the carbon atoms are 
arranged like links in an open chain.* 
Ethane, with two linked carbon atoms, is 
a simple aliphatic; ethyl alcohol a sim- 
ple aliphatic derivative. Three years ago 
Dr. Curme began to manufacture ethyl 
alcohol synthetically on a large scale. 
Other profitable work has been with 
acetylene (for welding, lighting), ethylene 
glycol (for anti-freeze mixtures), ethylene 
oxide (insecticide, fumigant). Should he 
have to, Dr. Curme could probably make 
a living from the hydrocarbons blowing 
away in almost any large factory’s smoke. 


subdivision of organic 


*In the other main ( 
the carbon atoms form 


chemistry, the aromatics, 
a ring. Benzene is the ty 
and drugs important 
Germans the 


nical aromat dyes 


commercial ring products 
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My Car is Almost 4 Years Old 


SIMONIZ 


Keeps It 
Beautiful 


... Says F. N. THOMAS © 


Millions say there’s nothing like 
Simonizing for making and keeping 
cars beautiful. It’s easy... safe... 
and above all, it’s dependable! 


Every car needs Simoniz. It stops 
injurious elements from getting at 
and destroying the finish . . . makes 

statin 


Ve cee 
cs 


car right away! 





\ ae car will stay beautiful. 


- oi » 
it last longer, and keeps the colors { S 
from fading. So Simoniz your 






* 
ZA 
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o Driven for four 

years—it still 
" looks new thanks 
, toSimoniz. Mr. 
4 Thomas is a 
resident of El 
Campo, Texas. 


The wonderful Simoniz Kleener 
quickly cleans off all dullness and 
traffic film. It restores the orig- 
inal lustre without hard rubbing. 
Then apply Simoniz and your 


@ Hardware and accessory stores 
sell Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener. 
They are never sold under any 
other names. Insist on them! 


MOTORISTS WISE: SIMONIZ 








Memories that will be yours for life 
...dim and vanished yesterdays woven 
into the vivid fabric of today a# Nimes 
that was Roman a hundred years be- 
fore Christ... its great limestone arena 
built over eighteen hundred years 
ago...now the scene of bull fights, 
and lyrical and dramatic perform- 
ances a The Chateau Country with 
a picture ‘round every turn...a 16th 
century palace with many a story of 
fickle ladies a Brittany with its 
quaint frilly collars and starchy caps 
...-Colmar, birthplace of Bartholdi, 
‘who created the Statue of Liberty... 
Chamonix, where the cold blue river 
leaps out of the glaciers and freezes 
into millions of fantastic spikes a 
Juan-les-Pins and the whole Riviera 
..- bands of wandering troubadours 
# Falaise, the birthplace of the mighty 
William...Le Touquet for golf... 
Deauville for the Grand Prix and on 
to Biarritz a The famous cures of 
Vichy, Brides or Contrexeville « The 
finest and fastest trains with tariffs of 
less than two cents a mile... hotels 
and pensions cheaper than ever be- 
fore...villas, garlanded with roses 
and honeysuckle, to be had for a hun- 
dred dollars a month... citizens of 
the world are not made at home... 
they are born while traveling # Your 
local travel agency will gladly plan 
an itinerary. 
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Rotated Halls 


The great American Museum of Natural 
History last week showed lesser museums 
a new way of dodging a deficit. The 
museum has 35 exhibition halls, 500 em- 
ployes. Frederick Trubee Davison, the 
American’s new president, and George 
Herbert Sherwood, its harried director, 





Wide World 


FREDERICK TRUBEE DAVISON 


Wings are again his business. 


have found that their available $1.600,000 
is $123,000 too little. To save $50.000 
they did the obvious—discharged help. 
(Wages had been cut long ago.) Their 
new trick saved the balance. They closed 
exhibition halls in rotation, ten at a time, 
except Saturdays and Sundays when only 
four will be shut. The visitor to Man- 
hattan who wants to survey everything in 
the American Museum must remain in the 
city at least two weeks—unless he is a 
student or special investigator. Then he 
may secure admission to any hall any day. 

President Davison, who just left Her- 
bert Hoover’s service as Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Aviation, knows he must 
raise money for the American Museum. It 
is finishing three new wings, can no longer 
count on much municipal support. This 
week Mr. Davison makes his first feint at 
pocketbooks, by speaking before the New 
York Advertising Club. Soon he & Mrs. 
Davison are going to Kenya Colony, Af- 
rica, “to see the lions, not shoot them.” 
Their hosts, the camera-wise Martin John- 
sons, have two planes which air-wise Mr. 
& Mrs. Davison may fly for sightseeing. 


PRESS 


Slashpine Newsprint 

Chemist Charles Holmes Herty has 
been talking for several years about 
making fine white newsprint paper from 
young slashpine, of which Southern 
States have 10,000,000 acres. The Chemi- 
cal Foundation, which he helped establish, 
gave him $50,000 to carry out his idea. 
Georgia, where he was born, has given 
him $40,000, promised $60,000 more. Last 
week Chemist Herty produced the first 
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significant run of pine paper at his experi- 
mental plant in Savannah. The quantity 
was sufficient for one edition of an average 
country weekly newspaper. 

Dr. Herty ‘had a speaking appointment 
at Niagara Falls before a section of the 
American Chemical Society. There he 
sped to exclaim: “Perhaps the most sensa- 
tional fact about this new product is its 
strength and light weight. It has a burst 
strength of to to 12 lb. per sq. in., com- 
pared with only 6 to to lb. for the stand- 
ard newsprint. It is a 30-lb. paper, while 
the standard is 32. This means that news- 
papers, if able to buy it, would receive 
6.66% more sheets per ton and their 
mailing costs by weight would be 6.66% 
less. 

“A world of reforestation and economic 
possibilities are suggested by this new 
paper. In the economic background is the 
fact that two-thirds of American news- 
print now is imported. Spruce pulpwood 
costs $9 to $10 a ton. Pine in the South 
sells for $3.50. . . . Most of the sulphur 
used in paper-making is hauled from 
Louisiana to Canada, right through the 
South. Much of the clay for filler for 
book paper in America is produced by the 
three Georgia counties, Washington, Bibb 
and Wilkinson. It is now shipped long 
distances. In Georgia it almost literally 
clings to the roots of pine that can be 
made into good white paper.” 

Other paper makers, notably those of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry at Ap- 
pleton, Wis., waited skeptically for Dr 
Herty to show that his paper can be used 
effectively in a full-size newspaper press 
running at high speed. That he may be 
able to do so for competitive production 
may well set the South dreaming of an- 
other pine-scented boom.* 


fe 
Daily into Weekly 

Things have a way of breaking right for 
David Lawrence. When he was the under- 
graduate correspondent for Associate( 
Press at Princeton, he scooped the nation 
with his report of the death of Grover 
Cleveland. Three weeks ago he was com- 
pelled to cease publishing his dry b:t 
valuable U. S. Daily (Government news } 
without comment) when his deficit caug!i 
up with and passed his subsidy from in- 
fluential friends (Time, March 13) 
Throughout the land, editorials bemoaned 
his paper’s demise. But last week the 
broad, serious face of the U. S. Dail) 
again looked out from newsstands and up 
from the desks of business and proies - 
sional men by whom it is prized. Frients 
with money had again come to the rescue 

Henceforth, announced Publisher Lav- 
rence, the Daily will issue a “compost 
issue” once a week. Many a subscriber 
he said, tackled copies weekly anyway. By 
reducing his subscription renewals trom 
$10 a year to $5, by concentrating his ad: 
vertising into one issue instead of six, Pul- 
lisher Lawrence believed “we have a bette! 
idea than we had before.” 

*The Herty Turpentine Cup which revolt 
tionized the South’s turpentine industry 30 yea! 
ago was Chemist Herty’s invention. Theretolor 
turpentine gatherers had “boxed” and ruin 
the pines with a great gouge. Dr. Herty " 
vented the present system of guttering the trees 
(“A left-handed nigger with a right-handed axt 
accidentally taught him the _ best method | 


guttering.) From the gutters the turpentl 
runs into Herty cups, “flowerpots without holes 
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Keep Them Husky 





Afr YOUR child has never been brought 
into close contact with anyone who has 
tuberculosis, you can count yourself lucky 
because boys and girls are more susceptible 
to the disease than grown people. Most 
children who pick up tuberculosis germs get 
them from someone who has an active al- 
though often an unrecognized case of the 
disease. 
Whenever a child is found to be infected, 
there should be an immediate search for the 
source of the infection. A child may be in 
daily association with an older person who 
is entirely unaware of the fact that he or 
she has tuberculosis which can be trans- 


mitted to others. The condition is probably 
thought to be chronic asthma or bronchitis. 


However, why guess about possible in- 
fection? You can almost always find out 
by the simple tuberculin test whether or 


not your child has picked up any germs of 
tuberculosis. 


If he has become infected, you will surely 


want to take the next step—have an X-ray ”*” 
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examination to learn whether or not any 
harm has been done or is being done. Even 
though the germs are lying dormant, an 
infected child ought to be under medical 
care and carefully watched. 


Many tuberculosis experts are of the opin- 
ion that the majority of the active cases of 
tuberculosis in adult life are partly or largely 
traceable to infection in childhood. 


‘Despite all the progress that has been made 
in fighting the disease, it still causes more 
deaths and more invalidism between the 
ages of fifteen and forty-five than any other 
disease. Be on guard. Use all the help 
afforded by science to protect your children. 


If detected in its earliest form, most cases 
of tuberculosis can easily be controlled and 
arrested. But if cases are permitted to de- 


velop to the point where the familiar first 


“a- signs appear—loss of weight, lack of ap- 


petite, indigestion, fatigue and a persistent 
, oe — there comes a long battle which 
can be won only with expert medical care, 


abs + proper food and rest. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKE R, PRESIDENT 


NEw YORK, N. Y. 


‘) 1933 M.L.I.CO. 


ONE MADISON AVE., 
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>. 
in C /OW 11 
You will find every luse- 
ury at « Mie Gotham coe 


with the spacious rooms, 


the high ceilings and the 


1s l i 


suaveservice ofan earlier 
day. Che location, in 
the hbart of the smartest 
shops and hotels, is per- 
Sock. And ite rates are 


surprisingly moderate. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
at 55th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Max A. Haer 


x, Resident Manager 


WAGNER YEAR 


IN GERMANY 


) 


\ es lovers the world over 
l will gather this yearin Ger- 
many to honor the stupendous 
genius of the music dramas. Sig- 
nalizing the 50th anniversary of 
his passing, innumerable cities 
will present special festivals and 
expositions. Germany is Wagner 
Land. Everywhere you 
upon the heroic legends and cast- 
les, the mountainous grandeurs 
and forest murmurs that shim- 
mer in Wagner's apotheosis of 
beautiful Germany. Here you 
will find welcome as an honored 
guest. Booklet No.26 on Wagner 
Festival Year will gladly be sent. 
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come 
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German Tourist Information Office 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Engineers to the Fore 
Three and 
Philadelphia 


a half years ago when the 
Orchestra started  broad- 
nothing so incensed Conductor 
Leopold Stokowski as the thought that 
mere radio engineers had the power to 
regulate his music, to tone down his surg- 
ing crescendos, to increase the volume of 
his fragile pianissimos. After his first few 
broadcasts Stokowski determined to oper- 
ate the controls himself. Radio authori- 
ties were beside themselves but Stokowski 
would hear no arguments. He was finally 
given a desk fitted. with dia!s which he 
could twiddle to his heart’s content. The 
wires were not connected. Hidden from 
sight was a working set of controls which 
engineers manipulated as before. 

Stokowski’s numerous radio  experi- 
ments have been loudly publicized. For a 
time his chief desire was to hear how his 
music sounded to outsiders, so he had a 
sound-proof glass box made for himself, 
stood inside it to conduct, listened to his 
results through a loud-speaker. Later 
radio officials decided that he would never 
be satisfied until he had actually handled 
the controls. An attempt or two con- 
vinced him that the job was too finicky 
to combine with conducting. 

Last week Philadelphia’s blond-mopped 
maestro tried a new move, exaiting the 
engineers whom once he had scorned. In 
front of his dais on the Academy of Music 
stage a control desk was set up, with a 
maze of wires leading from it to the wings. 
Throughout the program LeRoy Anspach 
and Dunham Gilbert, two of Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s crack engineers, sat 
there. Hitherto Stokowski’s broadcasts 
have been monitored from a booth in the 
wings. But before last week’s concert 
Stokowski announced that they played too 
vital a part to be kept in the background. 
His mind would be easier if he had them 
in front of him, watching his face, per- 
haps catching the sudden inspirations to 
which his orchestramen respond. 

Few radio listeners appreciate the im- 
portance of good engineers. In Philadel- 
phia last week LeRoy Anspach, a capable 
pianist, followed the scores note by note. 
Some of the soft, eerie passages in Rach- 
maninofi’s Jsland of the Dead might ha‘ 
been lost if Anspach had not pointed them 
out a second ahead of time to Engineer 


| Gilbert who by a turn of the dial gave 


them proper volume. The thundering cli- 


maxes in Wagner’s Gdtterdémmerung 


| mitht have overloaded the amplifiers, re- 


sulted in blasts and distortion if the flow 


| of electrical energy had not been moni- 


tored. 

When performances are broadcast from 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera House, 
Engineer Charles Grey is monitor. Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. uses four micro- 
phones at the Metropolitan, sometimes 
more. Engineer Grey, a rugged Down- 
Easterner from Portland, Me., sits in a 
second-tier box and sees that the music 
which comes from all four mikes is ad- 
justed so evenly that it will sound over 
the radio just as it does in the great audi- 
torium. 

On the Pontiac Motor Car hour Engi- 


neer William Shearer is the juggler wh 
balances the comical dialog of Stoopnag'e 
& Budd with a big mixed chorus; makes 
wee Jeannie Lang, a whispering soprano 
sound as effective as William O'Neal, a 
full-blown tenor. 

Columbia’s most difficult program has 
been the March of Time, engineered by 
Richard Stuart and Mason Escher. It has 
used sound effects varying from the roar 
of cannons to the voice of Samuel Insul]’s 
conscience. 


The leading behind-scene operators 
have had much the same past. As boys 


they tinkered ceaselessly with home-made 
wireless sets, grew up to operate ships’ 
radios or to work in small land stations 
Even since they have become experts few 
of them are paid more than $50 a week, a 
small fraction of an announcer’s salary. 
Teamwork 

Thirty-three years ago a ruddy-cheeked 
Russian who wore startlingly high collars 
and frizzly hair standing on end arrived in 
the U. S. to give piano recitals. U. § 
audiences took instantly to Ossip Salo 
monowitsch Gabrilowitsch. He became a 














Musical America 
GABRILOW!TSCH & SPALDING 
Herd to imaz'ne: Paderewski & Heifet: 


fixture on the U. S. musical scene, married 
Clara Clemens, Mark Twain’s daughter 
in 1918 became conductor of the Detrott 
Symphony. When Violinist Albert Spald- 
ing started to plow out his career, he 
reversed the route Gabrilowitsch had 
taken. In the U. S. Spalding found that 1! 
was a handicap to be the handsome 
athletic-looking son of a rich U. S. sport 
ing-goods manufacturer. Audiences, ht 
said, seemed to expect him to come 


the platform in a baseball suit. Alber 
Spalding packed up his violin, well 
to Russia, made his name there. Bu 


throughout their careers Spa!ding am 
Gabrilowitsch have had one rare qualits 
in common: no amount of I 
spoiled their selfless, unaffected devotion 
to music. . 

This winter Spalding & Gabrilowitst 


success [las 
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Announcing 


new AIR-COOLED 
ELECTROLUX 


Uses No Water 


From this remarkable advance in the science 
of home refrigeration you can 


EXPECT MORE 


New Low Prices—Permanent Silence— 


You get lowest operating costs. 
The new Eiectrolux uses less gas 
than formerly, and uses no water 
at all. 


You get silence, utter and perma- 
nent. Electrolux has no moving 
parts. A tiny gas flame does all 
the work! 

You get constant crisp cold, by the 
simplest freezing method, next to 
Nature’s! Ordinary air cools the 
simple refrigerant that a tiny gas 
flame keeps in circulation. Two- 
temperature chilling unit gives 
more uniform cold with wide 
Variation in room temperature. 

You get a conveniently located tem- 
perature dial, which means plenty 
of ice cubes at all times. Electro- 
lux’s new temperature regulator 


permits speeding the freezing of 
ice cubes and desserts. 


You get more food space. The new 
Electrolux has a split shelf. You 
can put tall bottles, or even a large 
roast, 1n its extra-size interior. 


You get perfect spotlessness. Elec- 
trolux’s porcelain interior has no 
seams or corners where dirt can 
collect. 


You get non-stop defrosting. The 
“ . 
twist of a dial, con- 
veniently located, 
allows the temperature 
to rise just enough to 
defrost, without inter- 
rupting the cooling 


process. > 


You get trigger-trays that 


Continuing Economy 





A 


[USES NO WATER 


4, * 
"6 Us pato 


new 72-Cooded b Lh C TR ¢ LUX a CLI REFRIGERATOR 


automatically release. Expect to 
have seen the last of struggling 
with trays that freeze tight. 

You get notably efficient service 
from the gas company that 
promptly and willingly services 
the other gas appliances in your 
home. The new Air-Cooled Elec- 
trolux is easier than ever to install. 
Can be operated with bottled gas, 
where there are no gas mains. 

You get the enthusiasm of all new 

owners—when you see the 

Air-Cooled Electrolux in 

the showrooms of your 

local gas company or 
dealer. 


And then EXPECT MORE! 


Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
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yor 
SCENIC 
BEAUTY 


.... UNION PACIFIC 
would “Steal the Show 


In fact, nearly all the outstand- 
ing beauty spots of the West 
are to be found in the regions 
served by Union Pacific, i. e.: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover Dam 


Plan to visit one or more of 
these wonderlands this year. 
Rail fares, hotel rates and 
other vacation expenses 
lowest in many years. Write 
today for full information. 


UNION PACIFIC 


~-THE OVERLAND ROUTE-—-~--- 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





1 1 
! W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Trafic Manager ! 
: Room 447, Union Pacific Railroad : 
1 Omaha, Nebr. 1 
: Please send full information about ; 
t 1 
|. ShwtvetdRchebebbe beeen e de neeaee sesame 1 
{ i 
le ER A ef ere ee or Ee ee ae ! 
L 1 
! 1 
; DOE cicncenknnniehtnecaaaeextawes : 
- eee AE See ee re og : 
4 [] Also tell me about economical all- ! 
1; ©xXpense tours. ; 


| have twice chosen to combine their talents, 
to play sonatas for the piano and violin 


which most musicians either neglect or 
use to exhibit their individual virtuosity. 
Last week Manhattan’s Town Hall filled 
quickly and completely to hear the team 
play Brahms’s A Major Sonata, Mozart’s 


B Flat Sonata, and Beethoven's Kreutzer | 


Sonata (so-called because Beethoven 
dedicated it to Rodolphe Kreutzer, a 
French violinist who never took the 


trouble to play it). Throughout the pro- 
gram the two submerged their person- 
alities to make music that was perfectly 
balanced, completely eloquent in itself. 
Few prominent musicians are capable of 
such teamwork, even for the sake of fill- 
ing a hall in hard times. Mischa Elman’s 
sweet, sentimental tones would scarcely 
blend very well with, for example, the 
fast-fingered playing of Vladimir Horo- 
witz. It would be difficult to imagine 
cool, imperturbable Jascha Heifetz team- 
ing with turbulent Ignace Jan Paderewski, 


| or to picture grave Fritz Kreisler playing 





with elfin José Iturbi. 


EDUCATION 














“M-mm” 


Male students at the University of Ne- | 
Girl” 


braska elected a “Perfect College 
for their Junior-Senior Prom last week.* 
They based their votes upon eight con- 
siderations, of which the first seven were 
Legs, Body, Hair, Face, Voice, Personality, 


Intellect. The eighth consideration, new 
to non-Nebraskans, was “M-mm.” The 
editor of Nebraska’s Awgwan (funny 


monthly) defined “M-mm” as “general 
seductiveness’”—a Nebraskan synonym of 
Elinor Glyn’s outworn “It.” Nebraska’s 
“M-mm7” girl, placing first as to Legs and 
tying as to Hair, proved to be one Jane 


Youngson, shapely blonde. The Nebraska | 


co-eds voted too, for “Perfect College 
Man,” on the bases of Eyes, Physique, 
Face, Hair, Voice, Personality, Intellect 
and “O-o00” (male _ equivalent of 
“M-mm’”’). 

A little bored with the co-educational 
venchant for such elections as Ne- 
braska’s, the Daily Northwestern of 
Northwestern University (Evanston, III.) 


editorialized last week: “The practice of | 


the [this] school is democracy. This 
wholesale condition can be realized by 
having more and more queens and still 
more. Let our motto be: ‘A Queen for 
Every Need.’ ” 
Fighting Polyglots 

Journalists have for years continued to 
call Notre Dame University’s football 
teams “The Fighting Irish,” even when 
the teams were full of Savoldis, Sheeket- 
skis. Schwartzes, Carideos, Jaskwhichs, 
Melinkovichs, Stuhldrehers, Poliskeys. 


| Last week, on St. Patrick’s Day, a survey 


| Prom, 
| poned indefinitely last fortnight. 


was released which proved “Fighting 
Irish” still apt. It was found that 999 

*Pzinceton’s Junior Prom and some of its 
house parties, also Dartmouth’s Green Key 
Amherst’s Senior Hop, were all post- 
Rutgers re- 
duced expenses from its Prom last month, made 
more money than ever. Yale’s Prom was held 
in smaller quarters, with no flowers. 
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STILL MAINTAINED ITS HIGH 
ni i oA re EP 
STANDARD OF SERVICE! 

4 23 i x oe 
ROOMS FOR $4.00. BREABFAST 

2 fe? Me. Boe Le 


. “ - . 
IN YOUR ROOM 75¢. LUNCHEON 
ats A ~~ i an + \ 

IN THE GRILL ONLY $1.00. 
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AT 45th, NEW YORK CITY 
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Fairchild Aerial Surveys, N. Y. C. 


ROUND 
TRIP curor 





NEW SERVICE. ALL OUTSIDE 2-BED 
ROOMS. EXCELLENT FOOD. NEW 
YORK, HAVRE, ANTWERP. NO- 
THING ELSE LIKE IT ON THE 
ATLANTIC. AND YOUR CAR CAN§ | 
GO FOR $130 ROUND TRIP. SEE 
MORE, PAY LESS. WONDERFUL 
ROAD MAPS READY FOR YOU. 
MUST RESERVE WELL IN ADVANCE: 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. § | 


Arnold Bernstein Line "i 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Phone, BOwling Green 9-5635 


Physicians and 

Nurses Know— 
““Ie’s an 
effective 

prescription 


for quickest 
cough relief’ 


LUDEN’S 


Menthol Cough Drops 
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Notre Dame students are Irish-descended. 
But this count was reached by including 
some Irish mothers, disregarding non-Irish 
fathers. Other Notre Dame nationalities; 
367 Germans, 280 British, 199 Slavs, 145 
Italians, 84 Frenchmen, 56 Scotsmen, 39 
Jews (mostly German), 15 Spaniards, six 
Scandinavians, six Syrians, five Greeks. 
Total non-Irish: 2,209. 


rodigious 95% 

Northwestern University (Evanston, 
Ill.) was suspicious four years ago when 
it received an entrance application from 
a 13-year-old named Harold M. Finley 
of McConnelsville, Ohio. His credentials 
were scrutinized warily. Admitted, he did 
such good work that Northwestern’s Presi- 
dent Walter Dill Scott had a notion. With 
considerable publicity he invited other 
prodigious youngsters to Northwestern 
(Time, Feb. 22, March 7, 1932). Out of 
some 100 applicants, seven 14- and 15- 
year-olds were admitted last autumn. 














NoRTHWESTERN’S Harotp FINLEY 
. became a 17-year yardstick. 


They were given a stiff intelligence test, a 
special committee to watch them. They 
studied together, lived together, played 
together. Three of them had flu together. 
Northwestern sheltered its youngsters, 
called them “precocious children,” an- 
nounced it would make no report on their 
work for some time. But last week Presi- 
dent Scott had a yardstick by which to 
measure prodigiousness. Original Prodigy 
Finley, now a 17-year-old senior, made 
Phi Beta Kappa, with grades averaging 
95%. This was no record. Columbia 
University once had a student named Ed- 
ward Roche Hardy Jr. who entered at 
12, made Phi Beta Kapna at 14, is now a 
high-church Episcopal priest and General 
Cheological Seminary lecturer at 24. 
@ Speaking before science teachers in 
Manhattan last week, Dr. Abraham Flex- 
ner of the new Institute for Advanced 
Study in Princeton revived his dream of 
setting aside for prodigies one of New 
York City’s 42 public high schools. Said 
he: “There is much talk nowadays about 
®conomic waste, but no one says a word 
about the tremendous intellectual waste 
that goes down into the gutter. ...” 
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Is He Foolish 
or is he Not ? 





i Ge "ay A » 


Spends hours on his Car... 
has no time for hisTEETH and GUMS 


This man's car means a lot to him— 
and he takes splendid care of it! If he 
really thought about his teeth and 
gums, he'd realize that he’s making a 
big mistake not to take care of them! 

His gums are weak and tender. 
They bleed readily. Often he finds 
“pink” on his tooth brush. That is be- 
cause modern foods are too soft to keep 
his gums firm and healthy. He should 
be using Ipana with massage. 


“Pink Tooth Brush” is a Warning 


Nobody wants dull, grayish teeth. No- 
body wants to have gingivitis or Vin- 
cent’s disease or any other gum trouble. 
Certainly nobody wants sound teeth 
endangered! 

Check “‘pink tooth brush”’ in this 
way :clean your teeth with Ipana Tooth 
Paste. Then—each time—rub a little 
extra Ipana into your touchy, unhealthy 
gums. The ziratol in Ipana tones the gums 
—helps to keep them firm. You'll see an 
almost immediate improvement in the 





brightness of your teeth. It won't be long 
before your gums are much firmer. Con- 
tinue with Ipana and massage, and you 
can forget about “‘pink tooth brush.”’ 


Avoid “Pink Tooth Brush” with 


IPANA 


and Massage 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-33 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


N6M8 le . - 
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COULD YOU PLEASE 
TAKE MY BAGS... 
PLEASE... 


sf Rcd 





Me 
\ee 
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| Riggs, 63. 
| backed aspirants was Captain Perceval 








No Sir—no High- 
Hat Employees 


at our Hotels 


VERY one of our employees is here 
to do your bidding; to treat you 
as an honored guest, with prompt, 
intelligent and courteous service. 
From doorman to manager, from 
checkroom-girl to chef, you'll find 
everyone trying their best to please 
you...and succeeding! 
That’s part of the thrill of staying 
at a hotel directed by Ralph Hitz. It 
_ makes fine rooms seem finer...un- 
excelled meals taste even better! Stop 
at a Hitz Directed Hotel the next 
time you’re in New York, Detroit or 


Dayton. 


2d 4 2d 


Hotels under direction of | 


RALPH Hitad 


@ In New York 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 
34th Street at Eighth Avenue 


2500 Rooms, $3.50 up 
@ In New York 
THE LEXINGTON 


Lexington Avenue at 48th Street 
805 Rooms, $3.00 up 

@ In Detroit 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
1200 Rooms, $3.00 up 

@ In Dayton 
THE VAN CLEVE 


300 Rooms, $2.50 up 
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MEDICINE |SHOW GIRL WINS 


+ + = | 
New Surgeon General 
last week 


President Roosevelt ap- 


| pointed, sight unseen, a Surgeon General 


of the Navy to succeed Charles Edward 
Winner over several potently | 


Sherer Rossiter, 58, husky, scowling com- 
manding officer of the Naval Hospital at 
Washington. He and President Roosevelt 
had never met before the decision to make 
him the Navy’s highest medical officer. 
Sufficient was the recommendation of 


| Claude Augustus Swanson, new Secretary 


of the Navy, Captain Rossiter’s longtime 
friend. 
“he roster of Surgeon Generals thus 


| stood complete: Hugh Smith Cumming, 





— 








Underwood & Unde rwood 








CapTAIN PercevAL SHERER ROSSITER 
He must move his Polish antiques. 


U. S. Public Health Service, reappointed 
this year; Robert Urie Patterson, Army, 
appointed 1931. 

Night before Surgeon General Rossiter 
took office he summoned his associates at 
the Naval Hospital for a good-by and 
gentle carouse. He neither smokes nor 
drinks. (“The liquor is no good now any- 
how.”) Their chief request was that he 
send them “a commanding officer who 
plays good golf.” He shoots go to 100 at 
the Army & Navy Country Club. 

Surgeon General Rossiter is third of his 


| 





family to hold his new rank. Surgeon 
General Jonathan M. Foltz who served 
under President Grant was his mother’s 


| Stop Buying These! 


‘RICH CLUBMAN 


| Brunette Garrick Follies Babe 


Thanks Red Lion for Trick 
Which Sewed Up Match 


Referring affectionately to her new fi. 
ance as a ‘‘kind-hearted old klotz’’ shapely | 
Vera DeVere today announced forthcom- 
ing nuptials with Brian Holliday, popular 
young man about town. ‘‘Of course,’’ she 
said, her pretty knees twinkling, ‘‘Brian 
admired my beautiful figure—in a per- 
fectly refined way, of course. And he’s 
always said I was so intelligent, the way 
I read Shakespeare and the better maga- 
zines but what knocked him for a row of ! 
—what threw him flat on his pan I mean 
—was when he seen me 
making up some g-n 
with Red Lien Flavor 
‘Babe, ’ hesaid, healways 
calls me Babe, ‘ Babe,’ he 
said, ‘any girl which has 
sense enough to save 
money by using Red Lion 
Flavor is good enough to 
be my wife.’ So I owe Red Lion a lot for 
helping me snare him, I mean helping him 
to win my heart.”’ 

Local agents of the Society for the Pre- 
vention ot Extravagant Drinking, W. A. 
Taylor &Co.,12Vestry St., N.Y. today sub- 
stantiated Holliday’s position by stating 
that Red Lion Flavor cuts the cost of hos- 
pitality squarely in half and that one bottle 
flavors a gallon. They added that Red Lion 
is on sale at most grocery and drug stores. 


RED LION 


IMITATION 


GIN Cooking FLAVOR 


ABROAD 


exchange dificulties, delays and con 













fusion are avoided at frontier poin‘s | 
if your travel funds are in the formof | 


AMERICAN EXPRESS | 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 















cousin. His ancestor Wililiam Brown was 
George Washington’s Surgeon General at 
Valley Forge. In January Surgeon Gen- 
eral Rossiter completed 30 years in the 
Navy. 

One pang his promotion causes him. He 
must move from the commodious home at 
the Naval Hospital where he lives with his 
wife and daughter Ernestine, 21. Last 
week they were hunting for a comfortable 
residence close to Washington. When they 
find it, they will move in a lot of antique 
Polish furniture which the Surgeon Gen- 
eral picked up while on a Naval mission 
to Brazil. 


PERFUMED 
DEPILATORY CREAM GIANT TUBE 
As White and Fragrant as your choicest 
cold cream. Simply spread on and rinse of. 
ZIP Epilator-—iT’S OFF because IT’S OUT only % 
Permanently Destroys Hair 





| Books That Are Advertised in TIME 
Are Books That Will Be 
Talked About 


Buy Them from Your Bookseller, or 
from Ben Boswell, TIME, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York, New York 







| 
| 
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ANIMALS 


Waltzing Mice 

The sight of a mouse, pivoting on a hind 
leg, gyroscopically whirling around 416 
times without stopping or reversing might 
reasonably lead the observer to conclude 
that he or the mouse was drunk. Yet sober 
scientists have watched a sober mouse per- 
form this very feat. The whirler was a 
Japanese wi iltzing mouse. It whirled be- 
cause of a physical defect, probably of its 
inner ear. 

At Ann Arbor last week the University 
of Michigan’s Zoologist Lee R. Dice an- 
nounced to the Michigan Academy of Sci- 
ences his discovery that this ear defect is 
hereditary not only in the mice of Japan. 
He has found it in four strains of the com- 
mon American deer mouse. Because this 
offers one of the few non-human instances 
in which abnormal behavior can be traced 
to a definite hereditary characteristic, Dr. 
Dice believes that further study of 
affected mice may help man to understand 
how he inherits nervous peculiarities. 

The baby mouse waltzer begins to 
dance when it is one week old. Thereafter, 
think scientists, its life is a frantic quest 
for the balance which it cannot feel on a 
horizontal plane. Sometimes it whirls on 
a hind leg, sometimes runs in circles or 
figure-eights, always twitching, jerking, 
swaying its head. Occasionally an ac- 
complished mouse varies the routine with 
a shuffling backstep. Sometimes the mice 
dance together, one spinning on a hind leg 
while another runs circles around it. They 
like to run on treadmills, through tunnels, 
over bridges, up inclines. 

The Japanese species is several cen- 
turies old. Zoologists believe it a sport 
from the Central Asian Mus wagneri, 
which it resembles in size and structure. 
In Japan, where they were brought from 
China about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, dancing mice are common household 
pets. 

The Japanese mouse is a tiny creature, 
one of the smallest of mammals. It is 
usually black-&-white spotted, with eyes 
that look black in daylight, ruby-colored 
at night when the fire-red pupils expand. 
It spends the hours from dusk to midnight 
dancing, sleeps till dawn. The impulse to 
dance may seize it any time during the 
day. Rest periods it passes sleeping, wash- 
ing, sniffing, eating. Because of its exer- 
tions it has to eat & drink much oftener 
than an ordinary mouse. It is totally deaf. 

Wild waltzing mice are rare. They sel- 
dom find another of their kind to mate 
with. They seem to be less hardy than 
normal mice. Waltzing mothers often 
tangle their babies so tightly in the nest 
material or in their own long tails that 
the mouselets suffocate or starve. Cap- 
tivity and inbreeding are necessary to 
perpetuate the trait in whole families. 








Cock Robin 


In Kansas City last week a cock robin, 
undeterred by shouts and lowerings of the 
shade, was slowly weakening as it passed 
its tenth day of attacking its own reflec- 
tion in a windowpane. 
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Now you can go to Europe 





Two weeks away ‘183 


including all expenses—really possible by the 


BREMEN e EUROPA 


The two fastest liners in the world bring the 
short European vacation within the possibilities 
of your time and your pocketbook. All the fun, 
excitement and comfort of a passage on the 
transatlantic champions plus 4 days in Paris; or 
4 days in London, Brussels, Paris for $189; or 4 
days in London and Paris for $192; all expenses. 

.. Longer tours, of course, at commensurately 
lower rates by Lloyd express and cabin liners 
in First, Cabin Class, Second, Tourist and Third 
sailing to England, Ireland, France, Germany. 


The North German Lloyd Information Service, 57 Broadway, 
New York City, will be glad to refer you to an experienced steam- 


ship agent in your neighborhood who can be of real assistance. 


North German Lloyd 


OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Now You Can 
Afford a fine , 





22 Caliber 
Repeater 


Remington, | 


Wy Cryer | 22 
Bolt 


Action 
Repeater 


$1499 
(including tax) 
k) 


Here’s the sen- 
sation of the gun 
world—a Remington 
Repeater at a price | 
not seen in years. 
Its désign, finish, | 
balance, and fine ac- 
curacy are the wonder 
Pvets mela ttietarey ar tims aele) 
know good firearms. 
Go to the 
dealer and take 
at this rifle. See the large 





nearest 
a look 


magazine that takes shorts, 
or long rifle cartridges 
Get the 
mili- 


longs, 
— Hi-Speed or regular. 
“feel” of 
tary-type 
yeh t teed (ore comm Zeltt am yelelti lela amsgetae! 
it up, and 
points. Then you’ll 


the generqus, 
stock. Note how it 
you throw how nat- 
urally it 
eeh mia eet elit ueltnacelas- tetas! 
about. 

Write for descriptive cir¢ulars. 
ECs eattetsscele Wa Carel Orelerter tel om cele 
edatetiaelelae 





Conn. 


ALWAYS SHOOT 


k LE geen opt 


.22 CARTRIDGES 


© 1933 R. A. Co. * 4765 


100 NEARS A AGO 








GILLOTT ; STEEL PENS 


and today the name “Gillott” on a steel pen 
stands for the highest in quality. Whether 
you want a pen for —— or home use, 
whether you are an artist or dr aftsman, 
there is a Gillott Pen to fit your particular 
needs. 

Sold by 
supply houses. 
sample set for general use, 24¢ for 
drawing pens. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, LTD. 
93 Chambers St. Pe New York City 


leading stationers and artists’ 
Send us 9¢ in stamps for a 
a set of 





MILESTONES 
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Married. Maud, daughter of Louis 
Warren Hili, granddaughter of the late 
great Railroader James Jerome (‘‘Jim”) 
Hill; and Laurence Holmes Dorcy, liter- 
ary grandson of Jim Hill’s good friend, 
Pony Express Boss Ben Holladay; in Del 
Monte, Calif. 


Married. 


Baldwin M. Baldwin, grand- 
son of the late Elias Jackson (“Lucky”) 
Baldwin (famed San Francisco mining, 
racing & theatre character); and Margaret 
Wilson of Indianapolis; in Reno, Nev. 


Married. George Terry Dunlap Jr., 
U. S. Walker Cup golfer, 1931 Princeton 
golf captain; and Kay Vogel, Hempstead, 
L. I. socialite; in Elkton, Md. 


- 


Sued for Separation. Ralph Heyward 
Isham, 42, bibliophile, Boswell authority, 





New Jersey realty heir; by Margaret 
Dorothy Hurt Isham, 30; in Manhattan. 


Charges: cruelty and abandonment. After 
his 1915 separation from his first wife 
Marion, daughter of Manhattan’s late 
Mayor William Jay Gaynor, he enlisted 
as a British Army private, rose to lieuten- 
ant colonel, won a Commandership of the 
Order of the British Empire. Last week 
his lawyer said he hoped for an out-of- 
court settlement to avoid a scandalous 
“confession.” 








Separated. Douglas Elton Fairbanks 
Jr., 24, film actor; and Joan Crawford 
Fairbanks, 25 this week, film actress; the 
day after one Jorgen Dietz, Danish chemi- 
cal engineer, sued Fairbanks for $50,000 
for alienation of his divorced wife Sol- 
veig’s “maliciously debauched” affections 
and for $20,000 for four hours’ false im- 
prisonment last December when Fair- 
banks charged extortion. Said Mrs. Fair- 
banks: “The Dietz suit has nothing to do 
with our separation. We've really been 
separated a whole year. This is the only 
brave thing for us to do.” Mrs. Dietz in 
Copenhagen said Fairbanks would get a 
Paris divorce and marry her. Douglas Jr. 
said, “Joan is the only woman for me,” 
announced he would rewoo her. 

ae SS 

Executed. Joe Zangara, 33, assassin of 
Chicago’s Mayor Anton Joseph Cermak; 
at 9:17 a.m. March 20 in the State Prison 
electric chair in Raiford, Fla. In the death 
room he spat, “Lousy capitalists. No 
scared of chair. ... What! Nobody 
take pictures?” He half-said, “Good-by,” 
when the current jolted through him. 


Died. E. Temple Thurston, 53, Brit- 
ish novel-a-year man (The City of Beau- 
tiful Nonsense, The Greatest Wish in the 
World), playwright (The Wandering 
Jew); of pneumonia; in London. 


Died, Abram Edward Fitkin, 54, Man- 
hattan public utilities operator who sold 
out before the Crash, bought back after- 
wards; of chronic myocarditis and inter- 
stitial neuritis; in Manhattan. Son of an 
English-born harness-maker, he gave up 
trying to be a Pentecostal minister, built 
up a huge chain of utilities. He sold his 
National Public Service Corp. to Day & 
Zimmerman, Inc. in 1926 for repvutedly 
$250.co0.0co and Inland Power & Light 


Co. for $30,000,000 to Samuel Insull in 


1927, turned to security investments and 
hospital philanthropy. Last year he took 
over and became board chairman of 


American Gas & Power Co. (then in re- 
ceivership). 

Died. John Leslie Urquhart, 58, Brit- 
ish mining engineer and promoter, chair- 
man of the Association of British Credit- 
ors of Russia ($900,000,000), bitter anti- 
Communist; of pneumonia; in London, 
After the Russian revolution he plotted, ¢ 
fought, howled in vain for his Rune | 
Asiatic Consolidated Mining Trust’s $280.- | 
000,000 stake in Russian copper, zinc, lead 
and coal. In 1923 he recouped by getting 
a monopoly on Turkish imports and ex- 
ports. Plump, dapper and grey, he sat be- 
hind David Lloyd George at The Hague 
as his adviser on Russian economics. 





a 

Died. Luigi Amedeo Giuseppe Maria 
Ferdinando Francesco, Duke of the 
Abruzzi, Prince of Savoy, 60, cousin of 
Italy’s King Vittorio Emmanuele, onetime 
(1915-17) commander-in-chief of Italy’s 
navy, 1932 president of the merged Italia 
Line; of arteriosclerosis; in Abruzzi City, 
Italian Somaliland, Africa. During the 
War his fleet saved the Serbian Army, 
fighting hopelessly with its back to the 





sea. In 1922 Albania offered him its 
throne. 

Died. Sir Henry Worth (“Hank”) 
Thornton, 61, Indiana-born railroad reno- 


vator (England’s Great Eastern, Canada’s 
Canadian National); of pneumonia and 
uremic poisoning; in Manhattan. Giant 
(6-ft.-4-in.), ruddy Thornton played foot- 
ball for University of Pennsylvania | 
(1891-94); was called from the Lons 
Island Railroad in 1914 when Great East- | 
ern’s chairman found no “man in England 
capable of extricating us.” Having solved 
Britain’s complex Wartime train problems 
he was picked in 1922 for president & 
board chairman of Canadian National to 
save it from becoming “a spineless nu’ } 
sance with nobody to kick and no soul to 
own.” He turned a deficit into a surplus, 
resigned last year to give Depression poli- 
ticians’ “a free hand.” 
ae 

Died. Warren Sherman Hayden, 6:, | 
Cleveland investment banker & chari- 
tarian, president of Cleveland Union Ter- 
minals Co.; after an appendectomy; i 
Cleveland. 











>> 

Died. Harry Hays Morgan, 72, Jong: 
time (1882-1925) U. S. Consul, father 0! 
the “beautiful Morgan twins” (now Lady 
Furness and Mrs. Reginald C. Vander: 
bilt); after a short illness; at the London 
home of Lady Furness. 


Died. Lux, 8, police dog guide of 
Minnesota’s blind U. S. Senator Thomas 
David Schall; in Washington, D. C. 


——e- 


Died. Balto, 14, famed black, white- 
footed Alaskan husky, lead dog on the 
last lap of the mush from Nenana to Nome 
with diphtheria antitoxin for the 1925 ep 
demic; of old age; in Cleveland’s Brook- 
side Park and Zodélogical Gardens. 
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| ‘i H E A 7 R E | End Pain Quickly 
—_ —— — Bias. SOUNDLY 


nsull in» |New Play in Manhattan | 








‘nts and Three-Cornered Moon (by Gertrude 
he took Tonkonogy; Richard Aldrich & Alfred 
man @ de Liagre, producers). Feyest of the 
Lae Rimplegars of Brooklyn is Mother Rim- 


plegar (Cecilia Loftus), who is generally 
oa attired in a Mother Hubbard, with a huge 
58, Brit. towel wrapped about her silly head. Ab- 


"ae sentmindedly she gives all her money to 
| Urea someone whose name she believes to be 
ter anti- Brown. It is invested for her in a stock- 
London. 


lotted markét margin account, thereby impov- 
> ‘ ° ° 

rae. | erishing her. Her moonstruck brood has _ | 
— to go to work or starve, which they nearly | 















$9250- | do, The youngest becomes a swimming _ ‘ 
inc, lead instructor. Another applies himself to his | i 
y getting law studies. Interrupted in the midst of | “Now that pain will go in a few minutes. 


yee ad naive plans to commit suicide with an un- | All it needs is a little Sloan’s.” 3 ag U t B B “S 
e€ Sal be- | 


See TT =) “The sore spot feels-better now. Thank 











ague 
—— heaven it won't keep me awake!” does a REAL job 
, * ee 

e Maria GivE your razor a cushiony lather of 

of the SOR F M USCLES Squibb Shaving Cream and it will always 

ousin of | make aclean sweep of your whiskers. But 

onetime that’s only part of its work. The most 

f Italy's —aches pains | important action of Squibb’s is the day- 

ed Italia P 9 | long comfort—the extra comfort—it 

zzi City, | Aching muscles need warmth — fresh brings to your face afterwards. 

ring the blood to ease the stiffness. To rouse fresh For Squibb’s contains oils essential to 

n Army, blood quickly, pat on Sloan’s. No rubbing the comfort of the skin. You ll find 

‘him 7 needed—Sloan’s goes right to the sore spot. pe “cognaer te big en in face-ease 
Pain is killed, muscles relax. You sleep. Send 10c for the generous guest-size 
Get a bottle of Sloan’s today. Only 35¢. tube to E. R. Squibb & Sons, 2403 

““Hank”) Squibb Building, New York City. 


yad reno- 
Canada’s 
onia and 
n. Giant 
yed foot- 
nsylvania | 


SL OA N?S ® Also for the shaving kit—Squibb Talcum 
World Famous Liniment Sal i BB 


used by 133 Nations 
| a —— SHAVING CREAM 
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1 surplus, Experiments show that the angle at which 

sion poli- the razor blade approaches the base of the 
beard has a great deal to do with the 
swiftness and ease of shaving. The Schick 
Repeating Razor presents the blade at 
exactly the correct angle. The different 

angle is distinctive with this razor. With 

the fine quality of blades, it produces the 

100% shave. Moreover, 20 blades in the 

handle give the instant blade change. 

(Extra clips with 20 blades 75c. That’s 

economy!) Ask to see it work. 




















published novelist, Daughter Elizabeth 

(Ruth Gordon) turns practical, gets a 
job at Macy’s. 

Earning her keep compels Elizabeth to 
view Donald, the novelist, in a new light. 
Having had some sense knocked into her, 
she chirrups: “I don’t care if I never read 
another poem again—so long as my 
stomach’s full. Love is not a potato. You 
can't eat it.” An unpoetical but potato- 
providing suitor is close at hand, Dr. 
Stevens (Brian Donlevy), family friend | 
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father of even more erratic than the first two. The 
brot her passes his examination. The novel- 
ist is dismissed. While lunatic panic sweeps 
through the house Elizabeth and her busi- 
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nesslike sweetheart settle themselves on — 
the stairway for a little lovemaking. It is ne 
guide of 6a.m. Mother Rimplegar wistfully wan- pre 
r Thomas ders in mending a hat. ‘ $ 
¢. “Elizabeth,” she asks vaguely, “who is 5 
’ that you're kissing? Why, it’s Dr. | , se 
ek. white: Stevens!” | sf ] 
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One of a series of advertisements describing 
the major essentials of utility investments, 


Why are 


stockholders interested in 


SERVICE’ 


BASIC reason for the progress made 

by the Pacific Lighting system in 

increasing and stabilizing its busi- 

ness is that it serves natural gas of high 

heat-value. The high quality and low cost 

of natural gas place it beyond competition 

for cooking and heating in hundreds of 
thousands of Southern California homes. 

It is a serious matter for a gas company, 
responsible to its customers for good service 
and to its stockholders for dividends, to 
change from manufactured to natural gas 
and cut its cubic foot sales in half for the 
sake of serving a doubly improved product. 

Pacific Lighting made this change 
gradually over a period of 15 years, to 
assure itself that the supplies of natural gas 
in Southern California were adequate to 


justify the total conversion of the system. 


Instead of decreasing, average consump- 
tion has increased in volume. On one large 
section of the system the domestic consump- 
tion per meter is now 64% greater than in 
1913, 0n a cubic foot basis, and new uses 
for this better and cheaper fuel have been 
found and developed throughout the do- 
mestic, commercial, agricultural and in- 
dustrial fields. 

Dependable delivery is an equally im- 
portant part of good service. The Pacific 
Lighting pipeline system traverses eleven 
Southern California counties, and not only 
city people but thousands of families on 
farms and orange groves, at beach homes 
and mountain resorts en route, get their 
“city gas” from this 11,500-mile network 
of pipelines and mains. The pipelines of 


the operating companies are completely 


interconnected for dependability of service. 


What advantage can an investor expect 
from the fact that his company serves the 
best possible product? He is not entitled 
to a greater margin of profit, because the 
proper basis for rates is cost of service. 

The advantage is entirely in the stadiliz- 
ing of earnings. Pacific Lighting has hun- 
dreds of thousands more customers, all using 
gas for more purposes, than it would have 
with aless efficient or higher priced product. 

This is one of the dozen or more basic 
factors described in these advertisements 
which have contributed to Pacific Light- 
ing’s record of 46 years of dividends with 
only one interruption more than a gener- 


ation ago. 


Pacific Lighting Corporation is not publishing 
these advertisements with the purpose of selling 
securities at the present time, as no securities 
are being offered now or in the near future. It 
is financing the construction requirements of its 
operating companies with its own funds. By the 
time additional financing is undertaken these 
advertisements should create a wider appreci- 
ation of the company’s securities and improve 


their standing with investors. 









14 Standards 
of Utility Investment 


Equity investments in utility companies are 





now usually available to investors only through 





the securities of holding companies, 








In the final analysis, those holding companies 





which render the greatest economic service 





lower cost of financing, operating economies and 






improvements in service—are best able to earn 





dividends and conserve property values, ‘The earn- 





ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 





rest, in the long run, upon organization, manage- 






ment, and service, 






These advertisements describe the outstanding 






features of the structure developed by Pacific 





Lighting during its 46 years of utility operation 
in Southern California. They deal individually with: 






ORGANIZATION 8. Reserves 
1. Management 9. Dividend Record 
10, Intercompany 
Financing 







2. History 






3. Territory Served 






4, Revenue Sources SERVICE 
5. Unity of System 11. Interconnected 
z / Facilities 






CAPITAL 
6. Capitalization and 
Property Values 
7. Type of 


Securities Issued 





12. Economy of 
Operation 


413, QUALITY OF 
PRODUCT 
14. Low Rates 





















Investments in utility securities should be ex- } 


amined with reference to each of these essential 







economic features. 





The entire series of advertisements has 
been published in booklet form and is | 
available on request to 700 Insurance Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, California. 








PACIFIC LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 
Unifying through common stock ownership four 
interconnected California Utilities 
LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 
SANTA MARIA GAS CO. 
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After the Gong 

Gongs, idle for nine days, last week 
sounded sweet silvery notes and were 
greeted by rounds of applause from brok- 
ers who straightway recommenced trading 
in all the nation’s stock and commodities 
markets. Prices bounded. On the New 
York Stock Exchange they mounted 15%, 
greatest one-day gain on record. On the 
Chicago Board of Trade a few transac- 
tions took prices up 5¢ (the limit allowed 
by special rule). Next day prices gained 
again but more moderately. Thereafter 
began a gradual recession while business- 
men tcok stock of their hopes, doubts, 
profits. 

Hopes. Faith in better business con- 
ditions rested chiefly on the following 
grounds: 

@ Reopening of some 13.500 U. S. banks 
(75%) provided a broad enough credit 
base for commercial operations. The clos- 
ing of weak banks makes that base much 
firmer than before. 

@ Prospective balancing of the U. S 
Budget means that the Government’s 
credit should remain absolutely sound. 

@ The Federal Reserve's gold holdings 
increased $327,000,000 to $3,010,000,000 
(more than a year ago). The amount of 
currency in circulation decreased $269,- 
000,000—all showing that the run on 
banks had definitely ended. 

@ Beer premises new profits, not only to 
breweries (average brewery stocks rose 
nearly 50% in price during the last two 
weeks) but to motor companies (manufac- 
turing delivery trucks), to farmers (who 
grow barley and hops), to vendors of la- 
bels, bottles, bottle caps, advertising. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. reported that or- 
ders for 62,000.000 beer bottles had been 
received in the last month. Restaurants 
and hotels look for more profits when they 
can sell beer. 

Doubts. Businessmen looking ahead 
saw, however, these obstacles which must 
be overcome before recovery gets into full 
swing. 

@ Healthy though it is to have weak 
banks cut out of the banking system, if 
15% or 20% of the banks are liquidated it 
means that depositors will have to pocket 
losses of hundreds of millions of dollars 
In liquidation National Banks average 
only about 67% payment to depositors, 
state banks considerably less. Further- 
more while the Feaeral authorities appear 
to have been fairly rigorous in weeding 
out weak banks, there are no doubt cases 
of non-member state banks opened by 
local authorities who for political reasons 
si more lenient than they should have 
een, 

@ It remains to be seen whether the Ad- 
ministration’s efforts will have anv effect 
on restoring farm prosperity. Unless na- 
ture or government succeeds in restricting 
next year’s crops the farm surpluses bid 
fair to stay. Last week there were alarm- 
ing reports of increases in tobacco acreage. 
¢ Many railroads must soon face reor- 
ganization. 

@ There will have to be a readjustment 
of many mortgages, urban as well as rural 
Last week in ever-radical North Dakota, 
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Governor Langer ordered the militia to 
prevent foreclosures where sherilis disre- 
garded his orders. In New York the State 
banking and insurance departments laid 
restrictions on some 50 companies which 
had guaranteed mortgages sold to the pub- 
lic, forbidding them 1) to sell more guar- 
anteed mortgages; 2) to declare any divi- 
dends to stockholders, or 3) to pay to 
guaranteed mortgage holders either inter- 
est or principal beyond such amounts as 
the companies actually collected. This 
drastic measure aimed to conserve the as- 
sets of these companies, which would soon 
be dissipated if they had to make good 
deficiencies in the collections on some $3,- 
000,000,000 in mortgages which they guar- 
anteed and resold to the public. 

@ The bond and mortgage situations must 
be cleared up for the benefit of life insur- 
ance companies. In New York the State 
superintendent of insurance, after limiting 
to needy cases loans on policies and cash 
payments on surrender of policies, last 
week forbade any insurance company do- 
ing business in t'e State to declare any 
dividends to stock or policy holders. (This 
does not affect 1933 dividends, already de- 
clared.) Similar orders were issued in 
other states—Ohio, Wisconsin, Delaware. 


Bedroom, Jail, Death 

Not in 50 years at least has any bank 
belonging to the New York Clearing House 
failed to pay its depositors in full. Last 
week a conservator was placed in charve 
of a New York Clearing House bank and 




















JosepH Wricnt HARRIMAN 


Tt was starched nurses v. policemen. 
if he is not able to make good that bank’s 
deposits out of assets (and possible sub- 
scriptions by stockholders), the aristo- 
cratic record of the Clearing House will 
be broken. 

Other aristocratic records were ready 
to fall. One afternoon William Pinckley, 
stalwart (6 ft.-2 in.) deputy marshal, rode 
up Fifth Avenue in a taxi and descended 
before a super-smart apartment house at 


NANCE 


we 
“t 





No. 2 East 7oth St. He ascended to the 
seventh floor and announced he had a 
warrant to serve on Joseph Wright Har- 
riman, Esq. Two starched trained nurses 
fell upon him. Five minutes later Mr. 
Pinckley was riding down Fifth Avenue 
to tell his superior that Mr. Harriman 
would die if arrested. 

And well might it have seemed so, for 
the nephew of the late mighty Railroader 
Edward Henry Harriman was no tuppenny 
personage. At the age of 16, he began his 
career as a bank clerk. The star of the 
Harrimans being in the ascendant, at 35 
he became a vice president of the Mer- 
chants National. Meanwhile his uncle had 
tuss!led with Hill and his Cousin Anne 
had married William K. Vanderbilt. 
Young Joe became a person of at least 
social consequence. He married Augusta 
Barney of Jersey City Heights and like 
his cousins William Averell and Edward 
Roland Harriman set out to carve himselt 
a career. 

In 1902 he entered the firm of Harri- 
man & Co., founded by his brother and 
father, and he also became president of 
the Nitht & Day Bank (open all night). 
Ei. H. Harriman was one of the directors 
and a large stockho!'der. After his death 
the $100.000,000 estate of the great 
Widow Harriman bought more of the 
bank’s stock. In rorr the Night & Day 
became the Farriman National with Joe 
Harr'man still as president. No scandal 
adhered to Joe MHarriman’s — banking 
career unless it was that in 1923 the 
Harriman National, to Wall Street’s hor- 
ror, lent $100,000 to the United Mine 
Workers. The American Federationist 
(labor paper) stated apropos Joe Harri- 
man: “There are constructive minds and 
honorable characters in all walks of life.” 

Joe Harriman’s walk in life was one of 
the best. He was a socialite and an eques- 
trian, a conspicuous member of all the 
best clubs from the Union to Piping Rock. 
On a rite at Brookville, surrounded by 
one of the few groves of real trees still 
alive on Long Island, he bu‘lt himself a 
huge rambling house, with terraced gar- 
dens, a pool on each terrace, and drives 
flanked by Japanese maple, dogwood, ever- 
greens. He wore a cropped mustache and 
bejewelled stickpin, was referred to as an 
“old-fashioned banker,” one whose sug- 
gestions were “received with respect in 
Washington.” (In 1918 he suggested 
filling the Central Park Reservoir with 
coal. “New York has its Croton; why 
not a coal reserve?”’) 

And he rounded out his career. In 1924 
he retired from Harriman & Co.; in 1927 
he erected a new building for his bank on 
Fifth Avenue. The Harriman Estate re- 
tired from the bank and Joe became the 
Harriman of Harriman National. Last 
lulv. as fitted his age, he was elected 
hairman of the bank where he presided 
over such well-advertised directors as 
Julius Lichtenstein (Consolidated Cigar), 


Amos Sulka (shirts), Boykin Cabell 
Wright (Cotton Franklin, Wright & Gor- 
don ) 


But for all Joe Harriman’s honors, 
within an hour after Deputy Pinckley fled 
for fear of murdering him by the shock 
of arrest, a U. S. marshal took up his 


stand in the hall of the Harriman apart- 
ment and two doctors. one of them an- 





36 


pointed by the U. S. Attorney, examined 
Mr. Harriman. “Coronary thrombosis,” 
they said, “a very precarious condition.” 
But the warrant was read to the patient, 
a U. S. Commissioner appeared, and Mr. 
Harriman, wearing a white hospital smock 
tied behind his neck, was arraigned in his 
bed. A nurse raised him up and, taking 
a fountain pen, he signed a $25,000 bail 


bond. “Is that all?” he demanded 
peremptorily. “Then good _ evening, 
gentlemen,” and sank back weakly on his 
pillow. 


No great pity had the public for this 
66-year-old bankster. The warrant on 
which he was arrested accused him of mis- 
appropriating over $300,000 of his de- 
positors’ funds. The charges as developed 
by the U. S. Attorney outlined a far 
larger story: that following the stock- 
market crash of 1929 Harriman had made 
an attempt to maintain the price of his 
bank’s stock at about $1,350 a share (1929 
earnings were $55 a share and later earn- 
ings declined). He actually succeeded in 
maintaining the price in that neighborhood 
until April 1932. At that time the Harri- 
man National took over Liberty National 
Bank (founded in 1923 by William C. 
|““Bull”] Durant) paying one share of its 
own stock for 180 shares of the Liberty. 
About that time, too, the U. S. Attorney 
began investigation, fruit of which was the 
charge last week that Joe Harriman had 
used $1,661,170 of the $25,000,000 of de- 
posits in the bank to mairtain the price of 
the bank stock, debiting items of $100,000 
and more against various large depositors, 
some of them his friends, without their 
alleged knowledge or consent. Among 
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ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 
ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES.- PIPE 
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depositors called last week to testify be- 
fore a grand jury were National Exhi- 
bition Co. (New York Giants baseball 
club), $108,500; Union Pacific Railroad, 
$68,500; Hearst’s International Maga- 
zine Co., $462,080. 

Honest Henry Elliott Cooper (who last 
July with the approval of the Clearing 
House was made president of the Harri- 
man Bank) was appointed Federal Con- 
servator. 


The head office of Harriman National 
(at the southeast corner of Fifth Avenue 
and 44th St.) looks across to the northeast 
corner at a large empty office which once 
housed the notorious Bank of United 
States.* Ill omen for Joe Harriman was 
the news last week that the conviction of 
Bernard K. Marcus, president, and Saul 
Singer, vice president, of the Bank of 
U. S. was affirmed by the New York Court 
of Appeals. Banksters Marcus & Singer 
were notified to get ready to serve their 
three-to-six-year terms in Sing Sing (the 
conviction of Herbert Singer, young son of 
Saul Singer, was reversed). The Bank of 
U. S. (with 59 branches and $160,000,000 
of deposits) still remains far the biggest 
U. S. bank failure. Harriman National 
(with three branches and $25,000,000) is 
small fry by comparison. But Bank of 
U. S. was not a member of the New York 
Clearing House. Henceforth the Clearing 
House can say only that no honest Clear- 


*Just before the banking holiday the stock- 


holders’ protective committee of the Bank of 
U. S. asked shareholders to contribute $1.50 per 
stock unit and make checks payable to the 


Harriman National. 
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THE LAUNDRY INDUSTRY 


Many of the modern laundries deliver your laundry 
fresh and entirely free from any metallic stain by using 
Allegheny Metal laundry machinery and equipment. 
Always bright and shiny, extremely resistant to denting 
and abrasion, this glassy-smooth metal is immune to 
more corrosive agents than any other alloy yet devel- 
oped,—hence its extensive use throughout the laundry 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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ing House bank will fail to pay 100¢ upon 
the dollar. 

Robert S. Stunz, executive vice presi- 
dent of Park Savings Bank at Washington, 
D. C., told friends that there was less than 
a half million shortage in his bank’s books. 
then put two bullets through his head. It 
was feared the shortage might be three 
times as great. 

Despite the fact that suicide is a crime 
in Church & some States, another kind of 
banking morality was evident last week: 
Hewell Getty, cashier of First National 
Bank of Wilmington, Pa., left a directors’ 
meeting, drove two miles out on a country 
road and shot himself through the head. 
In the automobile, atop his hat and 
glasses, was found a note: “The $50,000 
insurance policy which the bank holds on 
my life will pay the depreciation on the 
bond account and allow the bank to re- 
open.” 


- 


“Good” Combination 


In the opinion of the Chief Justice of 
the U. S. the bituminous coal industry is 
in “distress,” riddled with injurious prac- 
tices, in a thoroughly “deplorable” state. 
Because the Chief Justice is right, James 
D. Francis, coal operator of Huntington, 
W. Va., acting under a plan launched by 
the National Coal Association year and 
a half ago to place all sales in the hands 
of regional agencies, set up Appalachian 
Coals, Inc. He quickly persuaded 137 in- 
dependent operators controlling _ three- 
fourths of all production in the Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 
fields and one-eighth of all production east 
of the Mississippi, to subscribe for Ap- 
palachian Coals stock and to let Appalach- 
ian Coals sell their entire output. Be 
sides stabilizing prices and unifying al 
sales promotion, Appalachian was ¢- 
signed to stamp out competitive practices 
that have ham-strung the industry fora 
decade. 

Operators in other regions watched A} 
palachian’s development with deep inter 
est. The U. S. Government through the 
Federal court at Richmond, Va. obtained 
an injunction on grounds that the selling 
pool was in violation of the anti-trust ( 
laws. The fine plan of Coalman Frano 
was spiked before a ton of coal was sod 

But last week Chief Justice Hughes 
in addition to commenting on the si 
state of the coal trade, handed down 4 tt: 
cision reversing the findings of the lowe! 
courts and permitting Coalman Francis t 
put Appalachian Coals into operation. | 

Vital to the coal business, the decisio 
was significant for all business because 
was one of the Supreme Court’s most lib 
eral interpretations of the anti-trust laws 
The emphasis it placed on the social pur 
poses of a business combination coincide 
with a prime Rooseveltian motto: “It: 
not what you do, but how you do it.” I 
Franklin should follow Theodore in hole 
ing that there are “good” trusts and “bac 
trusts, the executive arm of the Gover 
ment would be in complete agreeme! 
with the Judicial arm. Dicta of the Chi 
Justice: 

“The fact that correction of abuses mt 
tend to stabilize a business, or produc 
fairer price levels, does not mean that t 
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TIME 


For Men’s Shoes 


A MARKET 


four times as bi 


as Boston 


TIME’s 420.000 Best- 
Customer families spend 
$7.029.000 per year for 
men’s shoes, according to 
estimates based on inten- 
sive market research.* 
To sell an equal volume of 
shoes to average custom- 
ers, you would need a 


market of 800.000 families 


four times the popula- 


tion of Boston. 


TIME 


*Volumes I and Il of MARKETS BY 
INCOMES, Retail Credit Investiga- 
tion, etc., tose r with I S. Govern- 


ment figures Basic data on request, 
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ORE than 13,000 Associated employees have 
their lives insured for a total of $53,651,000 under 
the Associated Employees Insurance Plan. 


Since the plan has been in effect, $733,500 in 
death and disability benefits has been paid. By far 
the greater portion of the payments represents as- 
sistance which the families of deceased or disabled 
employees would otherwise have lacked entirely. 


Assurance of prompt and substantial aid is re- 
sponsible for the effect on employees noted by an 
executive of one Associated company upon the set- 


tlement of a claim: 


We received the draft in the amount of $4,000, 
and words almost fail me to express the good 
effect that it had on our entire organization to find 
that the insurance was paid promptly and with 
so little red tape. 


Contented workers are the best workers. It adds 
to an employee’s sense of security to realize that in 
event of death or disability, his insurance will pro- 
vide for his family. 


More than 90% of Employees Insured 


Each subscribing employee receives an ordinary life 
insurance policy equal approximately to his annual 
earnings. He also receives a certificate of participa- 
tion in a group policy for a similar amount. He is 
thus insured for an amount equal to twice his annual 
pay. Subscription by employees was voluntary. Rep- 
resentatives of insurance companies doubted that 
75% would participate. More than 90% subscribed. 


One insurance magazine described the Associated 
Employees Insurance Planas‘‘an achievement unpar- 
alleled in all the pages of insurance history.” How- 
ever that may be, the plan has helped meet a wide- 
spread need for insurance among Associ- 
ated employees,and tothat extent has made 
them better employees. Better employees 
means better service for the public. 





COMMENDATION 


New York Times—- 

A plan for employee insurance, 
unique in the annals of American 
industry, and including the largest 
wholesale underwriting of ordinary 
life insurance ever accomplished in 
a single attempt. 


Weekly Underwriter— 

The truly remarkable part of the 
whole affair is that this represents a 
voluntary participation in the plan 
of more than 90% of all Associated 
employees. 


: 
Eastern Underwriter— 

Four of the large life insurance com- 
panies have underwritten one of the 
most comprehensive and liberal in- 
surance plans yet devised. 


Industrial Relations— 

The ordinary life idea on a non- 
medical basis up to the age of 56 is 
absolutely new applied in this way 
. . . Adoption of the plan follows 
more than four years of organization 
work and the smoothing out of 
numberless details. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


61 BROADWAY: = + 


* NEW YORK = + 


abuses should go uncorrected or that co- 
operative endeavor to correct them neces- 
sarily constitutes an unreasonable restraint 
of trade. 


“The intelligent conduct of commerce 


| through the acquisition of full information 





of all relevant facts may properly be 
sought by the co-operation of those en- 
gaged in trade, although stabilization of 
trade and more reasonable prices may be 
the result. 

“A co-operative enterprise, otherwise 
free from objection, which carries with it 
no monopolistic menace, is not to be con- 
demned as an undue restraint merely be- 
cause it may effect a change in market 
conditions, where the change would be in 
mitigation of recognized evils. 

“Voluntary action to . . . aid in reliev- 
ing a depressed industry and in reviving 
commerce by placing competition upon a 
sounder basis, may be more efficacious 
than an attempt to provide remedies 
through legal processes.” 


Shut Michigan 

Banks opening, business recovering: 
such was the scene last week in most parts 
of the U. S. Not so in Detroit. Detroit’s 
two largest banks, representing 90% of 
its banking resources, instead of opening 
were firmly closed and sealed by Federal 
conservators. Two savings banks, one of 
them taking some commercial accounts, 
one Morris Plan bank, a commercial bank 
and one small state “Thrift Bank” were 
open under restrictions. A few other 
small institutions permitted withdrawals 
up to 5% to depositors who could prove 
they were in need. For practical purposes 
Detroit banking business was SHUT— 
shut for the fifth week in succession. 

Cleveland, Baltimore, New Orleans— 
none was happy, but business in none had 
been subject for five weeks to a condition 
where transactions had to be carried on 
with a negligible means of exchange. De- 
troit’s one business, motor cars, depressed 
enough in 1933, further depressed by a 
national bank holiday that stopped one 
week’s sales everywhere, was reduced toa 
point where General Motors and Chrysler 
temporarily suspended national advertis- 
ing. Ford was employing 27,000 men 
against 42.000 before the holiday. Many 
of Detroit’s foremost citizens, already half 
or more broke, found themselves faced by 
the prospect of having to pay huge assess- 
ments on their bank stock holdings. And 
there was no promise of early bank re- 
openings. 

At the end of the national bank holiday, 
the U. S. sent word from Washington that 
one new bank should be formed in Detrott, 
the big depositors of the old banks to pul 
up $5,000,000 of capital, the R. F. C. to 
buy $20,000,000 of preferred stock, the 
new bank to take over 50% of the deposits 
and the liquid assets of the old banks. It 
struck Detroit's businessmen as ruinous ‘0 





| liquidate their two old banks, but they te 


garded the word from Washington as an 
ultimatum. They despatched a flight 0! 
telegrams in protest* and convened to 
obey. Meetings began. 


*Typical was the telegram from the president 
of the Board of Commerce: “We fear several 
thousands of bankruptcies and enormously in- 
creased unemployment. . . . Entire city in con 
fusion and need for immediate reassurance » 


| vital.” 
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Tr. and Walter P. Chrysler arrived from 
New York. Henry and Edsel Ford con- 
ferred with the officers of the Union Guar- 
dian Trust. Jovial Scotsman Alex Dow 
of Detroit Edison, Alvan Macauley of 
Packard, Burch Foraker of Michigan Bell 
Telephone, William Gordon Woolfolk of 
Detroit City Gas, Frederic and William A. 
Fisher (bodies), Dubois Young of Hup- 
mobile, Charles T. Van Dusen of S. S. 
Kresge—the leading citizens of Detroit— 
Newberrys, McMillans, Algers—all were 
drawn into the conferences. 

The conclusive meeting was held in the 
32nd story of the Aztec Tower of the 
Union Guardian Building. John K. 
McKee, representing the R. F. C., laid 
down the terms. The long wrangle ended. 
It was agreed to furnish $5,000,000 of 
new capital and promptly a telegram from 
the Comptroller of the Currency: “Due 
to the many complaints registered against 
the plan fora new bank . . . have deemed 
it advisable . . . to appoint conservators 

. until the confusion of thought can be 
eliminated. . . .” 

Next morning the two conservators took 
charge, Paul Crawford Keyes who had 
previously liquidated the National Bank of 
Kentucky for the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and Bjorn C.* Schram of the Na- 
tional Bank Redemption agency of the 
Treasury Department. They announced 
at once that all officers of both banks 
above the rank of assistant cashier were 
fired. They put seals on the doors, began 
to study the books. Announcement was 
made that their appointment would not 
prevent the possibility of both banks being 
reorganized, but Detroit remained in 
moneyless confusion. 

Into the confusion came a proposal from 
Washington, after a conference between 
Mr. Sloan and R. F. C. directors, to leave 
Mr. Ford out of the formation of a new 
Detroit bank to be organized from the as- 
sets of the old banks, with a $12,500,000 
loan from the R. F. C., a like amount from 
other Detroit automobile groups. 


Receiverships 
Two receiverships last week made news: 
@ Studebaker Corp., famed automakers 
of South Bend, Ind. were put in receiver- 
ship, but not by the slow and common 
process of financial decay. Considering 
the general state of the automobile busi- 
ness, Studebaker Lad not done badly (loss 
for the first nine months of 1932 was 
$4,390,000). Last week it claimed assets 
exceeding liabilities by over $70,000.00 
It entered a friendly receivership for tecl 
nical reasons. Last autumn Studebaker at- 
tempted to acquire White Motor Co 
(Trae, Sept. 26). When 95% of the White 
stockholders agreed, Studebaker borrowed 
514,900,000 on its note to purchase the 
assets of White; then 3% of White stock- 
holders protested, held up the transaction. 
Result: Studebaker, not yet having ob- 
tained title to White’s assets, found its 
own credit stretched to a point where it 
could not obtain its normal seasonal 
financing. 
€ Not technical but as bad-smelling as 
any recent receivership was that of the 


ee 
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} i. * not for Charles nor Cadwallader but so 
- can have the initials “B. C.” U. S. Grant 
adopted his “S” from the family name Simpson. 
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Marine Midland Banks 
throughout New York State. 
If you do business in this 
area, they offer you com- 


plete banking facilities. 


MARINE MIDLAND 
or Se = 





You are invited to use the facilities of all the 
Marine Midland Banks in these Cities 


NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO ROCHESTER 
BINGHAMTON OSWEGO BATAVIA 
JOHNSON CITY MALONE LACKAWANNA 
ENDICOTT ALBION TONAWANDA 
CORTLAND SNYDER NO. TONAWANDA 
TROY EAST AURORA LOCKPORT 
NIAGARA FALLS WATERTOWN JAMESTOWN 
MEDINA 
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No More 


Broken Bottles 
—thanks to Kimpak 


Merck & Co., leading 
manufacturing chemists 
have discovered the way 
to prevent broken bottles 
during shipment. They 
say, We have tried out 
various kinds of absor- 
bent material for mailing 
our glass bottles.Several 
years ago we began to 
purchase your KIMPAK,. 
It has been a long time 
since we have had any 
complaints regarding 
broken bottles.” 

This is the experience 
ofhundreds ofcompanies 
who have tried KIMPAK. It gives them better pro- 
tection from breakage, saves time and labor and is 
surprisingly economical. KIMPAK is clean, resil- 
ient, soft as down. KIMPAK comes in rolls and 
sheets to meet every need. Mail coupon for samples 


and cost. 
ak 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & 


CREPE WADDING 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP., Neenah, Wis. T-3-27 
Address nearest sales office: 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City; 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 
Please send us sample and full information on KIMPAK. 


How Merck & Co. protect 
their tonic ‘‘ Arsenoferra- 
tose’’ with KIMPAK Crepe 
Wadding. 


Company 


FT iiss wwe 


Address _.... 


ONT MUDD Bvcctctintdbtiiiutintcdttiintiiineianes 


What the 
Doctor Ordered 


Mhost worry is 
financial and a result of unplanned 
spending. A physician who recog- 
nizes this fact prescribes budgeting 
to patients thus afflicted. 

If you are worried about home 
finances, why not take the budget 
cure? It costs litthe—but a few min- 
utes of your time each day—and the 
results will surprise you. Try the 
John Hancock Home Budget and 


see. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Joun Hancock Ingumry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Please send me the 
John Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 
I enclose 2 cents to cover 
the cost of mailing. 


Name 





Street and No. 


City 














famed mortgage bond vendors, S. W. 


Straus & Co. Inc. Last week two receivers 
(one of them William A. Calder, former 
U. S. Senator), appointed to try to do 
something for the holders of $380,000,000 
of securities sold by the firm, threw up 
their jobs saying that there was nothing 
they could do for the public. Straus & 
Co. had not guaranteed the bonds and, the 
receivers added, “We find after a prelimi- 
nary investigation that S. W. Straus & Co. 
is simply a shell!” 
— en 
Industrial Fantasy 


The luxurious Park Avenue apartment 
of Irving Ter Bush has for the past few 
years been chiefly noted as the place where 


| his third wife, Marion Spore, painted her 


weird, mystically-inspired ‘automatic 
paintings” (Time, Feb. 20). Onetime 
practicing dentist, later a charitarian ‘“An- 
gel of the Bowery,” Marion Spore Bush 
explains that she picks up a brush, starts 
in one corner of a large canvas “without 
the slightest idea what is going to hap- 
pen.” In her studio for the last few weeks 
have gathered regularly her husband’s 
henchmen to talk strategy for his cam- 
paign to regain control of Bush Terminal 
Co., the vast freight-handling and indus- 
trial development which Irving Bush spent 
30 years building along the South Brook- 
lyn waterfront. 

To Irving Bush, who was kicked up- 
stairs to an impotent chairmanship last 
spring, it was an important industrial war. 
To John A. Stephens, able young (37 
president of the company, and most of his 
directors, Irving Bush was shadow-boxing. 
They waged no proxy campaign, they 
loosed no blasts of publicity. Fact was 
they thought the whole thing bordered on 
the fantastic. 

“I found myself powerless,” Irving 
Bush stormed to the Press. “. .. Mr. 
Stephens has shown an appalling misunder- 
standing of the business. He spent $30,- 
000 to get some accountants. They didn’t 
discover a thing I couldn’t have told him 
for nothing. 

“The worst thing he did was to hire 
some young college men from the Yale 
and Harvard clubs. . College men 
can’t get to first base with a longshoreman, 
and all of them together brought in only 
$1,000 worth of business for the year.’* 

The management’s sole rebuttal was the 
annual report, published last week. And 
if Founder Bush knew everything the 
accountants found out for President 
Stephens, he had never before troubled 
to inform his stockholders. President 
Stephens’ report, thoroughly frank, re- 
vealed that under Founder Bush’s regime 
depreciation charges had been grossly in- 
adequate, that properties had been allowed 
to fall into bad repair, that land values 
had been sharply written up on the books, 
that $500,000 of property still carried on 
the books had long since been demolished 
or abandoned. It showed clearly that 
profits had been overstated, that payments 
of dividends to stockholders (of which 
Founder Bush is the largest) had been 
continued long after profits and the com- 





*Bush Terminal is essentially a big real estate 
concern. Bulk of its earning is derived from 
rentals from industrial tenants. President 
Stephens hired ten experienced real estate men 
to get more tenants. Of the ten one was a 


' Yale, none a Harvard gradust:. 


pany’s financial condition justified. Not 
mentioned in the report but long discussed 
in Manhattan was crystal-gazing Marion 
Spore’s interest in her husband’s business 
affairs, of strange policies emanating from 
the Bush apartment, mysterious orders 
that went out to the Bush organization. 
The Stephens report dampened Founder 
Bush not a whit. He triumphantly an- 
nounced that he had won the proxy “bat- 
tle.” President Stephens, who knows that 














International 


MARION SpoRE BuSH 


Strange policies emanated, mysterious 
orders went out. 


a drastic reorganization is the company’s 
only salvation, promptly resigned. Most 
of the directors including General James 
Guthrie Harbord, chairman of Radio 
Corp., Matthew Scott Sloan, onetime pres- 
ident of New York Edison, Chairman 
Frank Bailey of Prudence Co., also qui 
in disgust. With Director Frederick J. Lis 
man’s resignation went a strong demand 
for an investigation by an impartial stock: 
holders’ committee. 


| 
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Designed to meet 
changing economic conditions 


QUARTERLY 
WISOKME 
SUNMES 


Sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Distributed by a national group of 
investment houses and banks 





Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 
A dividend of 214% (25c per share) has 
been declared on the Capital Stock 
payable April 15, 1933 to Stockholders 
of Record, April 4, 1933. 

O. H. CHALKLEY, Treasurer - 
New York, N. Y March 15, 1933 
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FORTUNE a unique contact with those whose stake in 
industrial civilization is greatest 


Because that contact has increased FORTUNE'S circulation to a 


1933 expectancy of over 70,000 and a 1933 guarantee 
of 62,500 


Because FORTUNE'S 62,500 subscribers and their 560,000 
FORTUNE-feading friends constitute a tremendous 


able-to-buy market which no advertiser can afford to 
neglect 


Because that market can be reached through FORTUNE at the 

lowest color rate per thousand of all quality maga- 
eo zines, the lowest page per thousand rate of all luxury 
ve) Se magazines, and the second lowest milline rate of all 
polders business magazines. 
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Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Ogden Livingston Mills, outgoing 
U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, already a 
director of National Biscuit, took a seat on 
the board of Seaboard Oil. 

William DeWitt Mitchell, outgoing 
U. S. Attorney General, onetime St. Paul 
law partner of Supreme Court Justice 
Pierce Butler, became senior member of 
the law firm of Mitchell, Taylor, Capron 
& Marsh in Manhattan. 

Walter Folger Brown, outgoing U. S. 
Postmaster General, recently appointed re- 
ceiver of Willys-Overland, was made chair- 
man and active head of Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad (Hudson Tubes, connect- 
ing Manhattan with New Jersey). 

Robert Fresnel Loree, younger son of 
Railroader Leonor Fresnel Loree, was 
elected a director of New York Central 
R. R. Ever since his smallish Delaware 
& Hudson bought a 10%, interest in Cen- 


tral (Trme, Feb. 6), Father Loree has 
been seeking a place at Central’s council 
table. But the I. C. C., wary of interlock- 
ing directorates, has taken no action on 
his application. Impatient to have his 
$10,000,000 investment represented, he 
nominated his son, no railroader and 
hence not subject to the I. C. C. Son 
Robert Loree is a vice president of Man- 
hattan’s Guaranty Trust Co. in charge of 
the foreign department. 

S. Bayard Colgate was elected president 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. He 
rushed from Manhattan to Chicago to take 
command. Colgate Co. was ruled till a 
few years ago by five brothers (Sidney 
Morse, Austen, Richard, Gilbert and Rus- 
sell—all now dead except Russell), grand- 
sons of William Colgate who founded the 
company in 1806. In 1928 they sold out 
to Palmolive-Pect. After the merger Sid- 
ney Morse Colgate was chairman of the 
new company till his death in 1930, but 








Why did they always say : WOULD YOU 
MIND WRITING US A LETTER ? 





EORGE never had any trouble get- 

ting into the offices of Important 
People. But for some strange reason, 
seldvm was he given an opportunity to 
finish his story. 
“Would you mind writing us a letter 
about it?” the Big Shot would say. “I’m 
very busy today.” 


Could it be that dreadful thing the 
mouth wash ads tell about? “Heavens, 
NO!” George decided, “I use a good 
gargle morning and night.” 

Yet his is a common error. George neg- 
lected to consider that even the best 
mouth wash, used in the 

morning, cannot prevail 

against the many breath- 

tainting exposures incur- 

red during the day...such 

as eating onions at lunch. 


But there is a delightful 
way to keep up the good 


work your morning mouth wash starts. 
Simply pop a Life Saver into your mouth 
whenever breath-sweetness is menaced. 
And how those unwelcome mouth odors 
will scram ... and stay scrammed. 


Life Savers are the delicious ALLIES of 
the morning mouth wash... and keep the 
breaih ;rcgrant all the way ’round 

the clock! 





LIFE SAVERS come in 14 en- 
ticing flavors. The latest taste 
sensation is SPEAR-O-MINT. 


the old family’s influence passed into the 
background. 5. Bayard, son of Sidney, 
though handicapped by ill health, ably cap- 
tained Roy ‘Chapman Andrews’ motor 
transport on its first venture into the Gobi 
Desert. Sirice his father’s death he has 
managed the family interest in Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet. Quiet, clear-headed Bay- 
ard Colgate, now only 34, has again ob- 
tained control—which the Colgate family 
has not had since 1928—will try to right 
his great-grandfather’s tilted monument. 


As? 


Agony in the Garden 


Herbert Eustis Winlock, Director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, had news 
for the Press last week: the Museum had 
bought a picture—one inch wider than a 
sheet of typewriter paper. The little pic- 
ture, Agony in the Garden, was painted by 
Raphael. It is a panel from an altarpiece 
presented to the Museum 16 years ago by 
John P. Morgan, which can now be re- 
assembled for the first time in 270 years. 
It was purchased from Clarence Hunger- 
ford Mackay, Postal Telegraph chairman, 
father-in-law of wealthy Composer Irv- 
ing Berlin. 

The Raphael panel was not the only 
purchase from Mr. Mackay. At the same 
time the Museum acquired from him an 
Adoration of the Shepherds by Mantegna; 
three historic suits of armor; two belong- 
ing to Queen Elizabeth’s friends, the Earls 
of Pembroke and Cumberland, the third 
to Anne de Montmorency, Constable of 
France; the finest sword the Museum has 
ever owned, that of Ambrosio di Spinola, 
the General of Velazquez’s famed Sw- 
render of Breda (The Lances); and the 
only known 14th Century tapestry depict- 
ing King Arthur. 

At the time of the purchase (secretly 
made eight months ago), Mr. Mackay re- 
signed as a trustee of the Museum. Either 
because he was attempting to deny that 
Clarence Mackay needed the money, of 
to reassure bankers who are supposed to 
have lent much money on the security ol 
the Mackay art collection, Director Win- 
lock added a statement to last week’s an 
nouncement : 

“T understand that Mr. Mackay has 
parted with nothing else, and as far as I 
am aware the acquisition of these objects 
by the Museum does not indicate in any 
way an intention on his part to break up 
his collection.” 








On Long Island last week Mrs. Mackay 


(Singer Anna Case) was furnishing 4 
gardener’s cottage on their Roslyn estate 
When the cottage is ready, Mr. & Mrs 
Mackay will shutter the big house—paint- 
ings, armor, indoor tennis courts & all— 
let the sunken gardens and model farms 
run wild, move into the cottage with one 
servant. 


In a Jersey City vault last week, detec , 


tives and ferreting lawyers discovered 4 
cache of paintings, books, and silverware 
valued at $100,000, which squirrely friends 
of the late Ivar Kreuger had attempted 
to hide from the legal creditors of his e& 
tate. Still missing is a collection of 30 
etchings supposed to be worth $60,000. 
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Arlen into Wells 


Man’s Mortatity—Michael 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Michael Arlen, who was not born yester- 
day, is sensitive ‘to the shifts and veerings 
of popular sentiment. With the barometer 
dropping and economic-colored clouds 
massing in the sky, he needs no plebiscite 
to tell him that ladies in green hats had 
better come in out of the rain. In Man’s 
Mortality there is not one perfumed whiif 
of Mayfair or Park Avenue; like a young 
H. G. Wells and without a backward glance 
Author Arlen has soared into the world 
of the future. 

International Aircraft & Airways, 
founded in 1935 by an Englishman, a Rus- 
sian and an American, had an ambitious 
idea behind it: world transport must gov- 
ern the world. As the power of I. A. & A. 
grew, transcending governments, the idea 
became a fact, and for 50 years the world 
lived under an international pax aeronau- 
tica. Real and acknowledged world rulers 
of those days were the twelve Directors of 
I.A.& A. Armament was permitted only 
to the I. A. police. Popular government, 
individual liberty were anachronisms in 
this sternly centralized system. And 
though peace & prosperity were every- 
where, here & there the old superstition of 
liberty still lingered on. Individual hot- 
heads got nowhere, however, till young 
David Knox, greatest scientist of them all, 
took a hand in affairs. 

Knox was an individualist—more than 
anyone knew—and disgruntled young men, 
smarting under the tyranny of I. A. & A., 
began to desert their posts and come to 
him by night. Soon he had a picked corps. 
Directors of I. A. & A. wanted no trouble 
with Knox, partly because of his fame (he 
was the Lindbergh-Edison-Einstein of his 
day) but mostly because they feared some 
threatening invention up his sleeve. Sure 
enough, Knox had discovered Motive Air: 
utilization of elements in the air itself to 
drive airplanes at a speed of over 1,000 
m.p.h. In his carefully guarded laboratory 
he had built more than 100 fighting ma- 
chines which traveled so fast they were 
practically invisible, could shear through 
the toughest steel as if it were butter. 
When the Directors finally made up their 
minds to arrest him Knox and his rebels 
had disappeared. From a lonely Arctic 
island Knox defied I. A. & A., smashed 
their fleet and the pax aeronautica to hope- 
less fragments. When his followers dis- 
covered that Knox thought himself sent 
by heaven to destroy the world, in horror 
they tried to halt the spreading catastro- 
phe. 

The Author, like Harry (“Prince 
Michael Romanoff’ *) Gerguson, whose 
conscious suavity is not unlike Arlen’s, has 
long carried on under an assumed name. 
But “Michael Arlen’s” career has been 
based on a less prec arious platform than 

“Michael Romanoff’s.” Born 37 years ago, 
in Ruschuk, Bulgaria, as Dikran Kou- 
youmdjian, son of Armenian parents, he 
Was put to school in England, studied med- 
icine (three months) at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. At 17 he settled in London, wrote 
for Editor A. R. Orage’s New Age, pub- 


Arlen— 








lished a first book called The London Ven- 
ture. Socially and sartorially minded, he 
was soon able to have what he had a mind 
to: coats by Hawes & Curtis, shoes by 
Lobb, cigaret case by Asprey, car by Rolls- 
Royce, a Countess (the beauteous Ata- 
lanta Mercati) for a bride. As “Michael 


-—--- ——— 








Keystone 


DIKRAN KovyoumpjIAn (Michael Arlen) 
& WIFE 


He honors his father. 


Arlen” he has been a success. But he re- 
members his father: Man’s Mortality is 
scribed to the memory of Sarkis Kou- 
youmdjian, “merchant, of Manchester, by 
his youngest son.” 


Other books: These Charming People, 





The Green Hat, May Fair, Men Dislike 
Women. 
Vikings 

THe Men or Ness—Eric Linklater— 


Farrar & Rinehart ($2). 

Readers who smiled over Author Link- 
later’s Juan in America (T1me, March 4, 
1931), might expect another picaresque 
comedy from him, but The Men of Ness 


is as different from his first book as a 
Soglow cartoon from a Rivera fresco. 


Serious this time, Author Linklater has 
written a carefully primitive, saga-like 
chronicle about the Vikings who once har- 
ried and inhabited his native Orkney 
Ragnar Hairybreeks was a pattern for 
Vikings, and his sons were pretty tough 
too, all except Thorlief Coalbiter. Thor- 
lief Jet others go a-viking; he preferred 
to sit by the fire and figure things out. 
He figured to such good purpose that he 
continued to sit safe and prosperous at 
home while his kinsmen cleft each other 
to the brisket in various foreign parts. 
But his sons Skallagrim and Kol were 
chips of the older block. As long as they 
followed Thorlief’s advice their forays 
were generally successful. But there came 
a day when his sons set out against his 
warning. The near-disastrous storm they 
ran into was only the start of their 
When they were finally ship- 


troubles. 











wrecked on England’s coast they found 
themselves in the land of Uncle Ivar, 
their mortal enemy. In a last good, solid, 
head-cleaving fight they managed to get 
him down before his carls did for them. 

Though he eschews Latin-rooted words, 
clings to Anglo-Saxonisms almost as tight- 
ly as William Morris did, Author Linklater 
manages to give his bare and lusty 
chronicle an authentic primitive manner 
without ever putting the reader to sleep. 
Though his tale is at times reminiscent of 
the over-factual Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, it 
lifts towards the end to a narrative as 
stripped and swift as a Viking long ship 
with the oars going all together. 

Last month Author Linklater stood for 
Parliament as Scottish Nationalist candi- 
date in East Fife, Scotland. His Juan in 
America, whose rogue’s progress in the 
U. S. contained many an amorous inter- 
lude, so offended Scotch Presbyterian 
morals that Candidate Linklater polled 
only 1,000 of 30,000 votes cast. 


Oldtimers’ Merger 

Unlike magazines, whose life expectancy 
is less than 50 years, book publishing 
houses live indefinitely. D. Appleton & 
Co. sold its first volumes to people in the 
generation of the War of 1812. Century 
Co. has lasted since 1870. Last week the 
two announced that they had decided to 
go on down the years together. 

Board chairman of the merged D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. will be John Wolfe 
Hiltman, Appleton’s president since 19109. 
President will be William Morgan Shuster, 
Century’s president since 1915. 

Appleton’s perennial seller is Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland. Century still 
makes money from material it copyrighted 
when it was issuing St. Nicholas Magazine. 
When consolidation details are worked 
out, Century will move into the Appleton 
offices in Manhattan. 


Murders of asi Mo 
CELEBRATED CASES 0} Lie CHAN 
—Earl Derr Biggers—Bob/ J ($2). 
The clever Chinese rides this ibus 
through Cases One to Five. 
Foc—Valentine Williams & Dor Vv 
Rice Sims—Houghton Mifflin (3: I 


great liner’s captain uncovered mor 
one intrigue before he found ou 
killed the millionaire and the star suspe 

DEATH IN THE SENATE—‘Diplomay’— 
Covici, Friede ($2). Sprightly Dennis 17 
ler again pierces the mask of official Was! 
ington, explains two catastrophes, prevents 
a third. 

THE CASE OF THE VELVET CLAWS— 
Erle Stanley Gardner—Morrow ($2). 
Cynical Lawyer Mason, faithful only to 
his clients, balances murder with black- 
mail, earns his fee. 

Tue BANK VAULT Mystery—Louis F. 
Booth—Dodd, Mead ($2). $180,000 in 
cash snatched under the nose of the bank 
manager—two murders later. 

SERGEANT Sir Peter—Edgar Wallace— 
Crime Club ($2). Money in the wrong 
cellar—and an automatic in the cut-out 
leaves of a book. An Edgar Wallace (be- 


lieved to be his next-to-the-last) in the 
late author’s characteristic vein. 

Tue Opera Murpers—Kirby Williams 
Costumed for 


—Scribner ($2). their 
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greatest réles, three sopranos die. An- 
thropological deduction nabs the fiend. 

Tue TRAGEDY oF Z—Barnaby Ross— 
Viking ($2). Thumm’s girl and Drury 
Lane follow a grafter’s death to prison 
walls; false justice averted by a narrow 
margin. 

THE Westwoop Mystery—A. Fielding 
—Kinsey ($2). Suave Barrister Youdale 
doubts his acquitted clients, is smothered 
in bed. Scotland Yard’s only clue: a smear 
of tangerine jam. 

Deatu Is a StowawAv—Wesley Price 
—Godwin ($2). Pirate gold, a yard-arm 
corpse, death and a New York “dick” 
aboard a treasure cruises. 

Wuo Spoke Last?—John V. Turner— 
Holt ($2). Compleat Angler Petrie fishes 
from each of six suspects his reason for 
murder. 

Murper AT CAMBRIDGE—Q. Patrick— 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2). A blithe young 
American traces family lines, helps the 
constabulary catch a clever killer. 

AFTER THE DEACON WAS MuRDERED— 
Cornelia Penfield—Putnam ($2). 

DEATH AND THE Proressors—Kathleen 
Sproul—Dutton ($2). 

DeatH ON My Lert—Philip Mac- 
Donald—Crime Club ($2). Colonel Geth- 
ryn reads a boxer’s history from a shoe 
brush. 

THE CASE OF THE AprIL Foors—Chris- 
topher Bush—Morrow ($2). Ludovic 
Travers sees jest turned to murder. Black- 
mail leads to double death. 

From MipnicuHt To Morninc—Mau- 
rice LeBlanc—Macaulay ($2). Adven- 
turer Gerard don-juans his way through 
murder. 

Tue Turspay CLus Murpers—Agatha 
Christie—Dodd, Mead ($2 Thirteen 
mysteries, each solved by the bright-eyed 
little old lady. 

TiceER StTanpisH—Sydney Horler— 
Crime Club ($2). Gentleman Footballer 
Standish grapples with a crooked three, is 
rescued by Secret Service. 

THe MutvrDERER OF SLEEP—Milward 
Kennedy—Kinsey ($2). Triple death in 
the the English vi village of Sleep. 


~ What About Your 


LIBERTY BONDS 
...if War Debts 
are Cancelled? 


An important question affecting you 
and your pocketbook is answered in 
simple language. $1 at all Bookstores. 


LIPPINCOTT 
i Philadelphia 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 
New York’s Governor Herbert H. Leh- 


man who had sworn a New Year’s resolu- 
tion to give up big black cigars, took them 
up again, felt ‘“‘swell.” 


ee NE 

In London a tailor sued Valentine Ed- 
ward Charles Browne, Viscount Castle- 
rosse, beefy director of London news- 
papers, for £75 ($260) for two dinner 
suits of blue herring-bone and blue tropi- 
cal hopsack, two extra pairs of trousers 
and six white waistcoats, ordered for wear 
on his 1932 U. S. visit. Defense: misfit 
(“only fit for... the Zoo”). To the 
tailor’s testimony that his shape was 
hard to fit and he could not stand still, 
Lord Castlerosse replied: “I have been in 














Acme 
VISCOUNT CASTLEROSSE 
“T am told that I am an expert at standing 
still.” 


the Guards and I am told I am an expert 
at standing still.” An expert witness called 
the coats bad at the shoulders, very good 
across the back, the waistcoats not bad and 
Castlerosse “not an unreasonable man— 
but he has funny sartorial ideas of his own. 
He wants everything to be different from 
everybody else.” The judge awarded the 
tailor £22 ($76) for the waistcoats. 
-@ 
General Motors men were overjoyed 
when. at a ceremonious Manhattan pre- 
showing of their stylish new Frigidaire 
(icebox) which “costs no more to run than 
one ordinary electric light bulb.” Albert 
Einstein, on his way to Switzerland (in- 
stead of anti-Jew Germany) for the sum- 
mer, got down on hands & knees to inspect 
the machine thoroughly, called it a ‘‘mar- 
vel,” said it would be welcome in Europe 
where electricity is far dearer than in the 


U.S. 
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Lawson Robertson, track coach of the 
University of Pennsylvania and 1932 U. S. 
Olympic teams, stopped his car in a Phila- 
delphia suburb to help a little man who 
lay groaning in the road where he had 


been thrown from the running-board of / 
a car hit by another. Bending over, Rob- 
ertson saw that the man was William Ar. 
thur Carr, the greatest trackman Robert- 
son had ever trained, who last year broke | 
the world’s record for the 400-meter run 
in the Olympics when he ran Benjamin * 
Bangs Eastman into the ground (Trmr, | 
Aug. 15). Coach Robertson lifted Carr in 
his arms, carried him to his own car, drove 
him to a hospital. Doctors found Carr's 
pelvis and both ankles fractured, his track 
career finished. 
—o— 

In Evanston, Ill., when the last of five § 
extortion letters directed Mrs. James A, 
Patten, 75, relict of Chicago’s wheat ty- 
coon, to walk at night down the street 
with $50,000, a policewoman set out from 
the Patten house at the specified time dis- 
guised as Mrs. Patten, carrying a dummy 
packet and a revolver. Detectives caught 
one Axel Peterson, 52, onetime well-to-do 
landscape gardener employed by Charles 
Gates Dawes, Chicago Utilitarian Rufus 
Cutler Dawes and Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 








oe 


Ill lay: Virginia’s Senator Glass, Utah's 
King, Illinois’ Lewis, Colorado’s Costi- , 
gan, and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller Jr, 
all with colds, the Senators in Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Rockefeller in Ormond Beach 
Fla.; Pennsylvania’s Senator Davis and 
Lady Louis Mountbatten, after appendi- 
citis operations, in Pittsburgh and Paris; 
General Pershing, of a throat infection, in 
Tucson, Ariz.; Francis Cardinal Bourne, 
Archbishop of Westminster, and Helen 
(“Boop-oop-a-doop”) Kane Hoffman, 
of influenza in Saint Leonards, England 
and Hamilton, Bermuda; Prizefighter Pri- | 





Th 


mo Carnera i‘ onetime English Ambas- | “Vo 
sador to the U. S. Sir Auckland Camp / 
bell Geddes, of j injuries received in auto | Bette 
mobile accidents, in Bologna, Italy, and | year - 
Kent, England. e 
Netra Fishe 
Sequels F have ; 
To news of bygone weeks, herewith | dina 
sequels from last week’s news: \ hs 
@ To the secular indictment of Rev. 6 Interi 
Lemuel Conway, 55, Methodist Episcopal home 
minister of Muncie, Ind., for attempted | ‘ 
rape of 18-year-old Helen Huffma speak 
(Time, Feb. 6): a church trial, with a jun thé pa 
of twelve ministers presided over by | | 
Bishop Edgar Blake of Detroit. Preacher 
Conway was found guilty of “imprudent | 
ministerial conduct,” suspended for ont 
year—a penalty which churchmen cot 
sidered light. 


@ To Charles Edwin Mitchell's testimony 
before the U. S. Senate’s committee I 
vestigating stockmarket operations ali 
his forced resignation as board chairmat 
of Manhattan’s National City bank (Tit 
March 6); a Federal subpoe na for his 
bank records for grand jury investigation 
of income tax evasion by him. 


(i 
hy 
" 


: : , 1908 Bui 
@ To Janet Allen Walker’s divorce sul mules of s 
against New York’s onetime Mayor Jame > ry 
John (“Jimmy”) Walker (Trve, March Belvidere 
20): general denial of the “wilful deser 
tion” charge, by Walker’s Miami (Fis WHEN 
lawyer. 
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BUICK GIVES MORE AND BETTER MILES 


I iy 
f a We 





- Py: 
Refinement Evident in Every Detail 


Re velbtan Buick cates supply MILLION-MILE PROOF 


“Vore and better miles.’’ Well, that’s not hard to believe. 200,000 miles of fine, reliable motoring. Right below are 
Better miles? Naturally! The Buicks are all bigger this four examples of Buicks with a total of over a million miles. 
year —/onger, for easier riding —and roomier. They have And this year’s developments have made the new Buicks 
Fisher No Draft Ventilation, Individually Controlled. They even moreenduring than those famous Buicks of the past. Yes, 


have automatic shock absorbers—and a new Buick gives more and better miles-—just what 


type of frame for greater steadiness. And the everyone wants when he buys a motor 


interiors are finished as carefully as a fine Y 
/ The twenty new Buick body-types are ffered at modera.s pr 
home. As for the number of miles, what can the liberal and convenient G.M.A.C. payment plan, All 


speak more eloquently than Buick records of through and throagh—cwith new Bodies by Fisher ami © 





in- Head Straight Eight Engine cushioned in rubber to give 


the past? Mz F icks have give > TNs i g f : / 
past! Many Buic ks have given more than A General Motors Value yess quith stability. All are fine, economical motor car invesh 


Buick thanks these owners for their kind permission to publish these facts about their cars. We invite 


you towrite us the story of your Buick, telling us of its mileage, travels, unusual performance feats, etc. 





240,000 MILES 250,000 MILES 217,000 MILES 370,000 MILES 
us Buick Roadster + + +» 240,000 1918 Buick Touring Car... 250,000 1924 Buick Roadster... over 217,- 1926 Buick Sedan .. . 370,000 miles 
es oon vce up to January 1933 miles of service up to January 1933 000 miles of service up to January of service up to January 1933.. + 
v . rns er owned by Mr. ... Still running... owned by Mr. 1933... still running... owned stillrunning. .. owned by Mr. John 
Belvidere wu 513, South Main, Marshall B. Barnard, Fowler, by Manitowoc Newspapers, Inc., A. Erickson, 727 So. 6th St., Minne- 
» Mil, Colo. Manitowoc, Wis. apolis, Minn. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM... BODY BY FISHER 





ILLUSION: 

A large packing case is exhibited on a 
raised platform. A young woman climbs 
into the box. Head, hands and feet pro- 
trude, and are held by spectators while 
the magician takes a crosscut saw and, 
with the help of an assistant, saws 
through the center of the box and ap- 
parently through the woman. 


EXPLANATION: 
One metho 
requit 
box. ‘ Z 3 up in the left half of 
the her head and hands pro- 
truding ie other girl is doubled up in 
: of the box with only her 

zg. Nobody is sawed in half. 


rforming this illusion 
ce of two girls in the 


Cigarette advertising, too, has its tricks. 
Consider the illusion that “Flavor” can 
be achieved by some kind of magical 
hocus-pocus in manufacturing cigarettes. 
EXPLANATION: 
trol the flavor of a cigarette. The addi- 
tion of artificial flavoring. The blending 
of various tobaccos. And the quality of 


Just three factors con- 


the tobaccos themselves. Quality is by 
far the most important. 
Domestic cigarette tobaccos vary in 


price from 5¢ a pound up to 40¢ a pound. 


IT’S FUN TO BE FOOLED 
... IT'S MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Imported tobaccos vary from 50¢ a pound 
to $1.15. 

Distinctive, pleasing flavor depends 
largely upon the blending of the costlier 


tobaccos. 


It is a fact, well known by leaf tobacco 
experts, that Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. 


Try Camels. Give your taste a chance to 
sense the subtle difference that lies in 
costlier tobaccos. 

Camels are always fresh,cool,in prime 
condition in the seamless, welded Hu- 
midor Pack. 


@ef&etwe—-ns 


NO TRICKS... 
—JUST COSTLIER 


TOBACCOS 


BLEND 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


KEPT FRESH IN ThE 


WELDED HUMIDOR PACK ip” N A MATCHLESS 








